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FOREWORD 













As motto for his essay on Bernard Shaw in Studies in a Dying 
Culture, to which I am deeply indebted, Christopher Caudwell 
takes Lenin’s words: ‘“‘A good man fallen among Fabians.” 


This judgment of Lenin’s has been the guiding idea also in 
this essay, which endeavours to show how good an artist Shaw 
is, and how it harmed him that he fell among Fabians. 


I would like to express my warm thanks to Dona Torr for 
her many hours of work on the manuscript of this book; she 
made most shrewd criticisms, and helped me most generously 
with her great knowledge and insight. 


I also wish to acknowledge a debt to a course of lectures on 
‘Shaw which Mr. R. H. Pender gave at Berlin University some 
twenty years ago. 


Acknowledgments are due to the publishers for permission to 
quote from the following works: Archibald Henderson, 
Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, (Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc. 
New York); C. H. Herford, Philip Henry Wicksteed (J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd.); Doris Arthur Jones, The Life and Letters of Henry 
Arthur Jones (Victor Gollancz); Rosalind Travers Hyndman, 
The Last Years of H. M. Hyndman (Richards Press Ltd.). 


December 24, 1949. 








To my two good friends 


Garry and Paddy 
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THE FIRST FOUR NOVELS 





England was still strange to him. It was only three 
years since he had left Dublin, where he had spent 
the first twenty years of his life; and in London he had been 
mostly alone, with no work and few friends. 

He had been brought up, he says, to regard himself as one of 
the propertied classes. His father, George Carr Shaw, was the 
second cousin of a baronet, and spoke of the Shaws “ as who 
should say the Valois, the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs or the 
» Romanoffs,” and was horrified when one evening he found 
his son playing on the street with the son of the ironmonger 
next door. In fact, however, the family did not occupy in 
Dublin society the position which Shaw’s father thought their 
due. Carr Shaw had been a civil servant ; he had then sold 
his pension and invested the capital in the purchase of a flour- 
mill outside Dublin, which later failed. He was not only not 
successful in business. He also drank, and though he was an 
amiable character and had been a welcome guest in society, 
drink gained such a hold on him that the invitations 
gradually ceased. 

There was also another cause of scandal. Shaw’s mother, 
a@ woman twenty years younger than her husband, had a 
soprano voice of remarkable purity, and took lessons with an 
extremely able and original teacher of singing, named George 
John Vandeleur Lee, who also produced operas in the Dublin 
theatres. After her voice had been trained, Shaw’s mother 
took part in the operas, playing Donna Anna in Don Giovanni 
Margarete in Faust, and other parts. As the operas were 
rehearsed in the Shaws’ house, arrangements were simplified 
by Lee coming to live under the same roof. Though Mrs. Shaw 
was, her son says, ‘‘ the sort of woman who never troubled 
about gossip,” some gossip there must have been, and the con- 


We: SHAW BEGAN his first novel in 1879, Victorian 
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duct of the wife would not have inclined Dublin society of the 
1860’s to close its eyes to the failing of the husband. 

Busy with her music, Shaw’s mother had little leisure and 
little wish to occupy herself much with her family. It was an 
occasion to be remembered when she took him for a walk or 
gave him buttered toast, spreading the butter thicker than the 
servant would. 

Shaw once compared himself with David Copperfield in the 
family of the Micawbers. He was not treated as a child, but 
rather as an adult, and left to find his own way. “ The fact 
that nobody cared for me particularly,” he wrote, “ gave me a 
frightful self-sufficiency,” and he lived on his imagination. 

After being taught by a governess who only aroused his 
“‘ derisive humour,” and after further tuition by one of his 
uncles, he was sent to a Wesleyan school, where he did very 
little work and entertained the other boys with stories about 
the oddities of his uncles and the adventures of a legendary 
hero whom he invented, named Lobjoit. He was more diligent 
at his second school, and it was suggested that he might later 
go to Trinity College, Dublin; but Shaw was not interested, 
saying that all T.C.D. men were the same. 

When he was fourteen, he was put into a job as clerk in a 
land-agent’s office. Though he acquired businesslike habits 
and was soon promoted to keeping the cash (the cashier having 
absconded), he was quite indifferent to this advance and did not 
even trouble particularly to ask for a rise in wages. The real 
world for him was still that of his imagination. He taught 
himself to play the piano, and when the Shaw family broke up 
and Mrs. Shaw went to London (where Lee had already gone), 
Shaw played and sang the operas he no longer heard in the 
house. He spent hours in the Dublin Art Gallery ; he read 
Shelley. This world of imagination and art mattered more to 
him than the world of success to which he did not aspire, and 
was a refuge from the world which he hated—the squalid Dublin 
tenements where his nurse had secretly taken him as a child 
when she wanted to drink with her friends, and where he now 
had to go every week collecting the rents (an experience which 
he later put to use in Widowers’ Houses). 

In March, 1876, he gave notice at the office, and left for 
London. He was a young man of twenty. 
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During his first three years in London, where he lived with 
his mother and sisters in a house off Brompton Road, Shaw did 
little but keep his freedom. He resisted all pressure to put him 
into a job. Lee sometimes engaged him to play the piano 
accompaniments at his musical evenings, and as Lee’s ghost 
he wrote some musical criticism; but he had no regular paid 
work until 1879, when for some months he was employed with 
the Edison telephone company, deriving great delight, as he 
relates in the preface to The Irrational Knot, from the obvious 
uncertainty of visitors, after he had demonstrated the telephone 
to them, as to whether they ought to tip him. 

He kept himself aloof also from the social life of London, 
making little use of the few introductions he had been given; 
for he was afraid, he says, lest some well-meaning acquaintance 
might find him work. Diffidence also held him back. He had 
a standing invitation for Sunday evenings to the house of 
Cecil Lawson, the painter, in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and he 
describes in the preface to Immaturity his agonies of shyness 
before he could bring himself to ring the bell. 

In 1879 he began the writing of his novels, setting himself the 
task—and carrying it out—of filling five quarto pages every 
day. 

I 


The exclusion of his family from the respectable society of 
Dublin, his own solitariness within the family, and his loneliness 
in London were the immediate experience of life from which 
Shaw made his novels. 

Their most immediately striking characteristic is the fact that 
in all of them one principal figure is detached from his sur- 
roundings; he, and he alone, is conscious of a distance of 
superiority between himself and others; and the reader is subtly 
directed to accord to him a special sympathy, because he feels 
himself the centre of his world as each reader—so the style of 
the self-regarding author assumes—feels himself the centre of 
his own. In this respect, though the novels are remarkably 
objective, their tone is that of the pronoun “I”. 

It is not the world-embracing exaltation of romanticism, but 
rather a refusal of the world, a rejection, a sense of estrangement, 
and a silently defiant self-sufficiency. With firm determination, 
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Shaw from the very first pages of his first novel IJmmaturity 
makes his hero resolutely encamp himself, with toy cannons, 
outside the walls of society. 

Robert Smith, without family, relations, or friends, moves 
into lodgings. They are in a block of tenements in Islington— 
one has the impression of hard, smoke-grimed brick, a flagged 
square like a prison-yard with identical doors and windows all 
closed, and an iron plate bearing the name Dodd’s Buildings. 
Robert Smith “despondently surveyed the court for some 
time.” Note that “ for some time’; the duration of the survey 
suggests the detachment with which it is made. 

When he contemplates his apartment with its two cane 
chairs and mahogany bed, the reflection that it is to be his 
home strikes cold to his heart. But he wastes no time in self- 
pity. Having warmed himself before the fire, ‘‘ ruefully stroking 
his shins,” he methodically arranges his possessions. After he 
has put away a suit of black evening dress and locked the drawer, 
*‘ to be opened only at such rare intervals as the danger of moths 
rendered advisable,” and disposed of the rest of his apparel, 
there remains an old tool chest containing a scrapbook with in- 
structions for making fireworks, two toy brass cannons, and a 
common ironmonger’s pistol. ‘‘ They were relics of his boy- 
hood, and proofs of his homelessness; for who ever removes 
such things from his father’s house whilst any of his kin are to 
be found there?”’ But Smith does not give way to emotion: 
he only shakes his head (a characteristic gesture of his), places 
the box in one corner “ with as much care as if he were still 
interested in miniature artillery and experimental chemistry,” 
and proceeds to arrange his books. Everything being un- 
packed, and the alarm clock in its place on the mantlepiece, 
he sits down again by the fire and plans his budget for the 
coming year, drawing the lines neatly with a ruler. 

Of his heart-breaking loneliness Smith allows no sign to 
escape him except that one shake of his head over the relics of 
his boyhood and his vanished home. He can do without a 
home. He settles as carefully into this single room as if he were 
to spend his life there; a hermit could not arrange his cell 
more irrevocably. 

The next novel, The Irrational Knot, opens with a description 
of the hero regarding himself in the mirror as he ties his evening 
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dress tie, “‘ concentrated and calm, making no tentative move- 
ments of any sort”; and the time of the action is sufficiently 
prolonged for readers to be made aware of the confident inter- 
course of the hero with his own reflection. 

The hero—Edward Conolly is his name—is going to sing at 
an amateur charity concert given by the Duchess of Carbury 
to entertain the people of Wandsworth. On Conolly’s arrival 
at the hall, tension between him and the other performers 
immediately comes into the atmosphere. As if in his mind’s 
eye were still the image of himself in the glass calmly tying his 
bow, now with the same coolness he hangs up his coat and 
hat (the others had carelessly laid their things on a table), 
places his music ready to his hand, and calculates when his 
turn to sing will come. Having time at his disposal, he turns 
with disconcerting self-possession to examine the rest of the 
company, as the negation of himself. 

His eye falls on the girl who is to be his wife, Marian Lind. 
How does such a man fall in love? We do not learn. Some 
resolve is firmly taken far back behind his impenetrable eyes, 
and at the beginning of a chapter Marian Lind receives a letter 
from Conolly, informing her that he has a proposal to make: 
“You will please put the usual construction on the word 
*proposal’.” This rationalist does not describe his feelings, 
for he does not understand them well enough “to do it 
accurately ” ; but he appoints the Royal Academy (on opening 
day) as the place of assignation. In passing from one room to 
another, they come face to face; as Conolly makes to pass on, 
Marian puts out her hand to stop him. He takes it “ as a gift 
atonce”’, Then, no word said, he leads her round the pictures, 
criticizing their “ historical or technical inaccuracy ”. 

Not even when the hero “falls in love” does any stirring of 
emotion or desire trouble his calm detachment. He remains 
himself, and the woman not himself; and there is no uniting 
of these opposites. They marry, but he stays unmarried. 

One scene in The Irrational Knot is symbolic of the hero’s 
relation to society. 

Marian Lind, now Marian Conolly, her cousin Marmaduke, 
a friend of her girlhood named Elinor, and her former admirer 
Sholto Douglas, with whom she subsequently runs away to 
America, are profiting by Conolly’s absence to spend together 
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the kind of evening they enjoy, singing folk songs round the 
piano (beneath Conolly’s coolly observing eye they would not 
dare to sing). Then Marian hears the click of her husband’s 
latchkey; she hastily closes the piano, and sits down some 
distance from it. 

Conolly enters. 


‘ Ah!” he said, surprised, ‘ I thought somebody was singing.’ 
‘Oh dear no!’ said Elinor drily. ‘You must have been 
mistaken.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said he, smiling. ‘ But I have been listening 
carefully at the window for ten minutes; and I certainly 
dreamt that I heard Auld Robin Gray.’ 


Inside the lighted room, people are sociable; in the night 
outside, the individual secretly and carefully listens, an eaves- 
dropper on happiness. 


i 


Yet in the very fact that Shaw wrote the novels, and in the 
care with which he wrote them, lay a contradiction ofthisdetach- 
ment of the hero from his fellows. Shaw was using language, 
the means of communication with his fellows, and using it in a 
way that showed his deep respect for it; he was continuing the 
tradition of the novel; in the punctual observance of his rule 
to write every day five pages, neither more nor less (if he was 
in the middle of a sentence when he reached the bottom of the 
fifth page, he stopped and completed the sentence next day), 
he was obeying, as he says, the habits of regularity formed in 
the land-agent’s office. He was writing to please himself; but 
he was also writing carefully in a given medium and form. 
And he wanted readers; he was writing in the hope (not fulfilled 
until he had given up writing novels) that his novels would be 
published and become part of the body of literature. Though 
his heroes appear detached from society, he himself inevitably 
wrote for society, because he was part of it. 
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That fact is more fundamental than the exclusion of his 
family from Dublin “ society”, or his own painful shyness in 
London “‘ society”? : and because Shaw is an artist, his work 
is no mere day-dream in which the calm concentration of his 
imagined self as he ties his evening dress tie compensates for 
infuriating humiliations suffered by his real self at Kensington 
soirées. His work expresses not only personal resentments, but 
also a human vitality which is in conflict with the heroes’ 
negative aloofness. 
This can be felt both in the general character of the novels 
and in their details. 
First novels in which the hero so closely resembles his creator 
as Robert Smith resembled Shaw are apt to be self-centred; 
but not so Jmmaturity. It continues in its objectivity the tradition 
of the classical period of the English novel. . Its structure is a 
linking of one main plot and three sub-plots; Robert Smith is 
incidentally involved in them all, but is not the hero of any; 
he is part of life, not its sole focus. 
The stories that Shaw weaves together to make the novel are 
all good stories, and far too subtly told to be summarised. The 
characters remain in the memory with an impression of actual 
reality; particularly a Scotch dressmaker, a notable painter 
who marries her, and a consumptive revivalist preacher who 
falls hopelessly in love with her and is found dead in a prison 
cell, where the police, mistaking his illness and passion for 
drunkenness, have locked him up for the night. The love of 
all three is real; as in life, they seem the most unlikely people 
to fall in love with one another, but they do; and when 
- happened, one feels, without being able to explain, 
why. 
Although in the later novels there is a shift of the centre of 
interest towards the hero, they too display the same objectivity: 
the hero does not always dominate the stage, and life does not 
Tevolve exclusively round him. 

In the very first scene of The Irrational Knot, while Conolly is 
absorbed with his reflection, a girl enters the room. 


“Quite unconcerned at the presence of the man, she 
poured out a cup of tea; carried it to the mantlepiece; and 
began to arrange her hair before the glass.” 
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Whilst she was doing it, 


“* she whistled a long and florid cadenza, and added, by way 
of instrumental interlude, a remarkably close imitation of a 
violoncello.” 


The contrast of the two figures (the woman is Conolly’s sister, 
Susanna) before their mirrors—Conolly’s rigorous self-centred- 
ness as he looks earnestly at his reflection, and the woman’s 
self-forgetful freedom as she whistles the cadenza and thinks of 
ten thousand things besides herself—is easy to overlook; for 
the author himself so centres attention on Conolly as if he were 
the only admirable person, that one must continually remind 
oneself that Shaw is the creator not only of Conolly, but also 
of this woman who by some miracle is alive from the moment 
she enters the room. And if an author is to be known best 
where he is most creative, rather than through his own com- 
ments, direct or indirect, upon his creations, then that side of 
Shaw through which he identifies himself with Conolly and 
shares his hero’s opinion that Susanna is a fool (at the end of 
the book he suddenly transforms her into a dipsomaniac), is 
less important than the artist who created her. 

And just as even in this first scene the hero becomes less real 
than the woman, so in the later part of the book Shaw’s creative 
interest seems to detach itself from him still more, while he 
observes and describes the inevitable progress of the reluctant, 
constrained love-making between Marian, who is afraid of 
infidelity, and Sholto Douglas, a bad poet no longer young, 
who is beginning to love his comfort more than love. 

Similarly, in Love Among the Artists, the character with whom 
Shaw seems to identify himself most closely, a composer named 
Owen Jack living in his “ holy attic”, plays only a secondary 
part in the story, which is a study of the earnestly intentioned 
but unwilling engagement between a painter, named Adrian 
Herbert, who knows he cannot paint, and his pupil, Mary 
Sutherland, who tries not to know it; and of how the engage- 
ment is broken and each chooses in marriage someone who is 
the complete opposite of their former tie. 

The details of the novels also are expressive of a pleased 
interest in common life which contrasts strongly with the 
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detached aloofness of the heroes. Thus in Jmmaturity there is a 
little servant-girl named Rose, who is absolutely engrossed in 
the serious business of living, an absurd joy whenever she appears. 
Or in Cashel Byron’s Profession, there is a scene where Cashel 
Byron, the world-famous prize-fighter, is recognized while he 
is walking through one of the poor streets of London with the 
heroine, Lydia Carew: 


“« The two were followed by a double file of little ragamuffins, 
who, with their eyes fixed earnestly on Cashel, walked on the 
footways whilst he conducted Lydia down the middle of the 
narrow street. Not one of them turned a somersault or 
uttered a shout. Intent on their hero, they pattered along, 
coming into collision with every object that lay in their path.” 


In that description of the urchins (that single word pattered 
makes one feel their bare dirty feet on the pavement) there is a 
fundamental quality of all good writing, a profound friendliness 
to what is living. 

Continually beneath the surface of a style as polite, in the 
best sense of the word, as the Georgian architecture of Dublin’s 
squares there is to be felt a repressed impishness. 

That quality in Shaw’s writing which Stevenson called 
“blooming gaseous folly”? runs completely wild in Cashel 
Byron’s Profession, with its description of the boxing match 
between Cashel and Paradise organized by a distraught Colonial 
Office for the entertainment of a Zulu king, who is so delighted 
with the bloodshed that he offers Cashel, the Galahad-like 
wooer of a noble lady, Lydia Carew, three native wives if he 
will return with him to Africa. In the same novel, there is 
Lydia’s footman, Bashville (Stevenson said of him “ J’en 
chortle”), who is consumed with a hopeless passion for his 
Mistress and with trembling knees stands to guard her against 
Cashel; unravels the philosophy of Spinoza in an hour; and 
on his walks down Whitehall on his free afternoons, wearing 
Cinnamon gloves and carrying a silver-mounted cane, is often 
taken for a Junior Lord of the Treasury. 

The repressed pleasure in “‘ blooming gaseous folly ”’ which is 
felt so frequently in the style sometimes threatens to burst through 
€ven the self-possession of the heroes. Robert Smith, when he 
8 
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most wants to be serious, is liable to be seized by “ a certain 
aimless facetiousness ”, which he can only repress by taking up 
a serious book. Even Conolly is seen one night to dance a 
hornpipe all by himself in the middle of a field. Owen Jack 
playing one of his own compositions on the piano in an empty 
house, 


“chanted with the full strength of his formidable voice until 
he came to the final chord, which he struck violently, and 
repeated in every possible inversion from one end of the key- 
board to the other. Then he sprang up, and strode excitedly 
to and fro in the room.” 


With that objectivity which enables Shaw to make the 
secondary characters no less real, or more real, than the heroes 
and to charge with vitality a servant-girl or an office-boy who 
may only appear for a few moments, there is also a gift of 
“ self-forgetful narrative,” as Stevenson well said. There is no 
wild excitement, or thrilling suspense; indeed, the plot some- 
times almost loses itself—Shaw relates that when the writing of 
Love Among the Artists was interrupted by illness, he had to read 
back to recall what it was about. Nevertheless, one always 
reads on with the trusting contentment of listening to someone 
who knows how to tell a story. 


Ill 


Thus there is within the very style of the novels an antagonism 
which is the counterpart to that in the action between the 
sociable group singing songs in the lighted room and the hero 
carefully listening at the window in the darkness. Shaw himself 
belongs to the group through his love of life, his pleasure in 
observing the rich variety of human nature, his respect for the 
common medium of the English language, and his readiness to 
forget himself and to entertain his readers like a popular story- 
teller. But he is also the solitary figure at the window, and in 
the care with which he contrives triumphs for the hero, such as 
the embarrassing effect of Conolly’s revelation that he has been 
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listening to their singing for the last ten minutes, he makes it 
clear that he shares his hero’s contempt for the sociable group. 
And not without reason. For in one sense he is more alive 
than they. The hero’s rejection of social ties, Robert Smith’s 
self-sufficient seclusion in his hermit’s cell, Conolly’s refusal to 
write a love-letter, is not mere negation. Robert Smith surveys 
the world from a remote distance; but as he watches, he thinks. 
So does Owen Jack; so does Conolly, though we are not allowed 
to share his thoughts as he stands at the window. All of them 
think more truly than the Philistines whom they despise. And 
when they not only contemptuously contemplate them, but 
actively fight them, Shaw expresses through his heroes the same 
love of life as through his secondary characters; and it is a more 
profound expression, because the love is for the change and 
conflict in life of which the sociable group in the lighted room 
have no conception. 

The conflict is that of the living energy of human beings 
thwarted by and fighting against stupidity, snobbishness, 
hypocrisy and tyranny, against the vices of English middle-class 
respectability. 

Marian Lind, remotely connected with the aristocracy and less 
remotely with Lancashire cotton, wants to marry Edward 
Conolly. But Conolly is only an electrical engineer, inventor of 
some new electric motor, hardly better than a workman. 
Marian’s clergyman brother is therefore despatched to Conolly to 
appeal to him as one of nature’s gentlemen to recognize that he is 
no gentleman and that marriage with him could not be to 
Marian’s happiness. In the argument, Conolly wipes the floor 
with him. Having failed in this errand, the clergyman is sent off 
‘to Conolly’s sister, Susanna, who is living as his mistress with 
Marian’s cousin, to appeal to her, with the help of cash, not to 
ring disgrace on their family. 


““T will say nothing at present of the sin of it: you will 
have to account for that before a greater than I.” 

** Just so, Doctor. You don’t mind the sin; but when it 
comes to a scandal Pe 





They all profess the most lively interest in science and are 
ager to understand the principles of Conolly’s electric motor, 
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but they are bored before he has started to explain. The 
characters in Love Among the Artists profess the highest respect for 
art, and declare that it is above all class distinctions; but when 
Owen Jack brings home a drunken private soldier to play the 
clarinet part in his new symphony, they want to throw him out 
of the house; and when he tells the ladies of the choir that 
‘‘ if he was a God and they sang to him like that, he’d scatter 
‘em with lightning ”’, they complain to the vicar and have him 
removed; he can now starve, as far as they are concerned. 

Throughout all the action runs this attack on the vices of 
respectability, culminating in the triumphant combats of the 
hero with middle-class society, in which he exhibits, to quote 
Stevenson again, an “insane chivalry”. Owen Jack, for 
instance, finds himself travelling in a railway compartment with 
an irate father who is abusing his daughter because she had 
run away from home to go on the stage. Owen Jack demands 
how he dare behave so toa lady. When the father asks him 
whether he is mad or merely ignorant so to interfere with the 
affairs of strangers, Owen Jack replies: 


‘Neither. I am as well versed in the usages of the world 
as you; and I have sworn not to comply with them when 
they demand a tacit tolerance of oppression. The laws of 
society, sir, are designed to make the world easy for cowards 
and liars. And lest by the infirmity of my nature I should 
become either the one or the other, or perhaps both, I never 
permit myself to witness tyranny without rebuking it, or to 
hear falsehood without exposing it.” 


He lives up to his vow; the falsehood and tyranny of which he 
is aware he always fights. 

What are the issues in the conflict between the hero and his 
environment ? 

The conflict is fought at different social levels. At one level 
there is a certain unreality about it, because it belongs to the 
past and had already been decided. That can be said, for 
example, of Conolly’s passage of arms with the clergyman over 
the meaning of the word “ gentleman”. This had been the 
centre of a real struggle in the bourgeois revolution, and still for 
many decades after that; but it was no longer so when Shaw was 
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writing round about 1880. Even though the words “ lady ” 
and ‘‘ gentleman” meant more then than they do to-day, 
the feudal order from which they derived their meaning had 
been decisively overcome; first merchants and then manu- 
facturers had made good their title to the name of “‘ gentleman ” 
and Shaw’s father was behind the times when he forbade his 
son ‘to associate with persons engaged in the retail trade.” 
If Conolly had made his proposal of marriage to Marian Lind 
while he was still a workman employed to instal electric bells 
in the houses of wealthy people who wished to seem more 
advanced than their neighbours, as he was some years before 
the time when the novel opens, the ensuing conflict would have 
been more significant than that provoked by an offer of marriage 
from an established electrical engineer, in the private employ 
of a scientifically minded peer, whose invention of the Conolly 
electric motor was soon to be placed upon the market. As 
champion of the social eligibility of the new scientific intelli- 
gentsia, Conolly is not a particularly significant figure; for he 
was fighting a battle which to-all intents and purposes was 
already won. 

Nor is it their cool self-sufficiency and their unemotional 
rationalism that makes such figures as Conolly and Lydia Carew 
significant. For in rationalism, as in the demand for equality 
with “ ladies” and “‘ gentlemen ”’, there was, at the time when 
Shaw was writing, little more than the spent force of the bour- 
geois revolution. As the weapon of the Radicals against 
survivals of feudalism, it still retained something of its old vigour; 
but rationalism was already becoming a weapon against the 
transformation of rationalism by Marxism—Bradlaugh, for 
example, turned into a bitter enemy of socialism. Rationalism 
was a double-edged weapon, being turned both against the 
feudal tradition of the upper class and the socialist theory of 
the proletarian revolution; and the rationalism of Shaw’s 
heroes is, as we shall see, also double-edged. 

Much more important is the attack made upon middle class 
Tespectability in the name of art; for the meaning of art is 
always new and never ambiguous. It is as artist that Owen Jack 
(who is said to be drawn after Beethoven) makes war on false- 
hood and tyranny; Conolly is a musician, as well as engineer 
and scientist; Robert Smith writes poetry. Shaw’s novels thus 
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have something in common with the contemporary esthetic 
movement of revolt. 

Through this revolt William Morris came to socialism; and 
when Shaw makes Owen Jack challenge as an artist the lies and 
injustice of society, he is facing the same way. The artist of 
contemporary zstheticism, as represented by Pater, is a contem- 
plative, who feels little call to right society’s wrongs; the artist 
in Shaw’s novels is a fighter. Owen Jack’s characteristic mood 
is fury against the Philistines. And art itself is not presented as 
the passive pleasure in esthetic sensation, but as the creative 
power to express the energy of life. The novels, particularly 
Love Among the'Artists, are full of attacks on impotent worshippers 
of art who, unable to practice what they preach, claim that 
their mere devotion to the spirit of art elevates them above the 
common herd. 

Not only is the artist in Shaw’s conception far less contempla- 
tive and much more active than the artist of contemporary 
zstheticism; in his outlook he is much closer to the people. 
Owen Jack’s opinion of a Kensington painter’s feeble portrayals 
of the heroines of the Idylls of the King is put into words by a 
young lad whom the painter himself would call a Philistine. 

It is in the closeness of his artists to the common people that 
Shaw already at this time reveals a certain kinship with 
William Morris. The self-sufficiency and rationalism of his 
heroes and their attacks on ladies and gentlemen are quite 
compatible with the fundamental outlook of the middle class; 
but not their devotion to art. 

This is well shown in the story of the girl in the railway carriage 
whom Owen Jack championed against her father. 

The girl (her name is Madge Brailsford), after having taken 
lessons in elocution from Owen Jack, runs away from home 
again and gets an engagement at a provincial theatre, playing 
small parts in Shakespeare with an eminent tragedian who 
demands that the other actors should never act lest he should 
be outshone. In some of the warmest pages in all these novels, 
Shaw describes how she becomes a true actress. First, she finds 
herself more and more contemptously indifferent to the merely 
ladylike actresses of the company and more and more attracted 
by a former music-hall comedienne from the East End, a skilful 
clog-dancer, always full of animal spirits and with a great 
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command of slang “‘ uttered in piercing voice with a racy 
Whitechapel accent”. 
As she casts off her middle-class prejudices, she begins to feel 


“a certain respect for the silently listening, earnest audiences 
that crowded the house. It was the first dim stirring in her 
of a sense that her relation as an actress to the people was 
above all-her other relations.” 


Then she fails in love; and love “‘ threw down a barrier that 
had fenced her in from her kind.” 

She is disowned by her family and banished from society, 
except when she is asked to recite at bazaars; but she feels 
no loss. 


“The ostracism which is so terrible to women whose sole 
aim is to know and be known by people of admitted social 
standing cannot reach the woman who is busily working with 
a company bound together by a common co-operative 
occupation, and who obtains at least some word or sign of 
welcome from the people every night.” 


Shaw as artist is united with the people by the same bond as 
he here describes. All the artistic qualities of the novels—their 
sensitive and intelligent use of English, their objectivity and 
gift of self-forgetful narrative, their power to make every 
character alive—contradict the unemotional detachment and 
self-sufficiency of the rationalist; for they derive from Shaw’s 
remarkable faculty of identifying himself in imagination with the 
life outside him. And in the generosity with which Shaw shares 
with his readers the common pleasure in the human vitality 
which middle-class society suppresses, he shows the same respect 
towards them as he makes Madge Brailsford feel towards her 
audiences, 

In The Irrational Knot the potential socialism in the artist’s 
attack on society almost becomes actual. After his wife has 
cloped with the no longer youthful poet, Conolly explains to 
Marian’s friend Elinor, that in marrying a lady he had been 
false to his class. He had thought that the social gulf between 
them would be bridged because in a lady he would be more 
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likely to find culture than in a mill-girl; but Marian’s culture 
only deepened the gulf. For it was the spurious culture of 
ladies and gentlemen, the culture of ‘‘ the class that does not 
work,” a culture of ‘‘ made-up faces, trashy pictures, drawling 
and lounging and strutting and tailoring, drawing-room 
singing and drawing-room dancing.” Like the top-hats and 
cuffs which Conolly refused to wear, it was only an expression of 
class distinction, and a means to make the working-class accept 
the ladies and gentlemen as their cultured betters. If art is to 
be real, Conolly implies, it cannot be the art of “ that ghostliest 
of all unrealities, the non-working man;” “ the hardest of 
realities,” the working man, must himself become cultured, so 
that the sham culture of the drawing-room shall no longer 
impose upon him, making him accept the occupants of the 
drawing-room as his rulers by natural right. Bourgeois “ art,” 
Shaw comes near saying, is one of the instruments of bourgeois 
rule; and to end the rule, the workers must fight false art with 
the weapon of the true. 

Not their demand to be allowed to marry “ ladies ”, not their 
self-sufficiency and rationalism, makes Shaw’s heroes significant, 
but that they believe in art, that they are the heroes of novels 
which are themselves works of art, and that art is shown to be 
on the side of the people and the workers against the falseness 
of middle-class society. 


IV 


But through his characters Shaw also turns from the people 
and the workers, and idealizes the lonely man of genius. 

In Love Among the Artists the close bonds between Madge 
Brailsford and the people are completely severed. At the end 
of the book, her whole character transformed without any 
explanation whatever, she says contemptously of the public, 
“They pay me to please them.” No longer satisfied with her 
art, she gives esthetic soirées, at which she attitudinizes in a 
pale blue velvet dress draped in the Venetian style. She tries 
to start a love-affair with Owen Jack, somewhat in the romantic 
manner of the “ higher love” of Sergius and Raina in Ams 
and the Man; he, a more artistic Bluntschli, tells her not to make 
scenes, and strides back through the darkening streets to his 
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“holy garret”’, startling the passers-by with his mutterings. 
For Shaw’s heroes meant so much to his self-esteem that to show 
their self-sufficiency in its most glamorous light he was prepared 
to destroy the character through whom he had expressed 
a sense of unity with the people and degrade her genuine 
emotion into romanticism, rather than let her remain true to 
herself and to the people and thus expose the artist communing 
in loneliness with his soul as the real sentimentalist. 

Similarly, in The Irrational Knot, Conolly recognizes that he 
has been false to his class by marrying a lady, but he continues 
to live the life of a gentleman (he re-appears in Love Among the 
Artists, his social position much bettered); and in the last scene 
of the book is revealed the duplicity of his rationalist criticism 
of middle-class respectability. 

Marian’s lover has abandoned her in New York. Conolly 
meets her there, and offers to take her back. She asks him if he 
would not rather be free. He answers: 


‘Freedom is a fool’s dream. I am free. I can divorce 
you if I please: if I live with you again it will be by my own 
choice. You are free too. . . . What is it worth? One or 
two conditions more or less to comply with, that is all: 
nature and society still have you hard and fast: the main 
rules of the game are inviolable.” 


When Marian still persists that it is a good thing to be free, 
Conolly replies: 


“T once thought, like you, that freedom was the one 
condition to be gained at all cost and hazard. My favourite 
psalm was that nonsense of John Hay’s: 

‘For always in thine eyes, O Liberty, 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.’ 
And she does slay us. Now I am for the fullest attainable 
life. That involves the least endurable liberty.” 


In one sense, what Conolly says is true: freedom in the 
bourgeois meaning, freedom from the restrictions of society, is 
a fool’s dream.”” But the fact that bourgeois individualistic 
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“ce 


freedom is an illusion, does not mean that ‘“‘ the main rules of 
the game are inviolable’, nor make nonsense of John Hay’s 
lines. A few years later Shaw himself was to give Conolly his 
answer by taking these same lines as motto for Fabian Tract 
No. 2. Now, however, he claims our admiration for Conolly, 
who denies that man can ever advance from the bourgeois 
illusion of freedom to its reality; we are to respect the realist 
who uses his reason to see and face the fact that the fulness of 
life in society is proportionate, as Shaw was later to write in 
the preface to Major Barbara, ‘‘not to the freedom of the 
individual from a code, but to the complexity and subtlety of 
the code he is prepared not only to accept but to uphold as a 
matter of such vital importance that a lawbreaker at large is 
hardly to be tolerated on any plea.” ‘To accept and uphold, 
not to change and create; it is the existing rules of the game 
that are inviolable; it is through handing over the burden of 
liberty to established authority that the fullest attainable life 
is to be enjoyed. 

Conolly not only does not desire for himself the freedom that 
challenges the existing order; he tries to quench the love of it 
in Marian. And in making him do so, Shaw betrays that fear 
of emotion which underlies the rationalism of his heroes. 

Conolly says to Marian: “if you can . . . respect yourself 
for breaking loose from what is called your duty, then you are 
the very woman I want for a wife.” 

Marian, despite her timidity, does thus respect herself; but 
Conolly makes no attempt to match his words to her with 
action. For a real marriage of mutual love and respect, and 
of common belief in freedom, between two people who had 
cut themselves off from the bourgeois class, would have been the 
end of the Edward Conolly who loved himself in the mirror 
as he tied his evening dress tie; and such engrossed interest in 
the self, the regarding of other people as the negation of oneself 
rather than as real with one’s own reality, was too essential a 
part of Shaw’s personality to be sacrificed. Therefore Conolly 
makes no attempt to win Marian, though he has said she is 
just the wife for him, but willingly resuming his role of the 
self-possessed rationalist, superior to all emotion, he says to 
Marian, “‘ One folly more,” takes her in his arms and kisses 
her, replaces her “ gently ” in the chair, and “ unhesitatingly ” 
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leaves her, on the intellectual ground that she is still a con- 
ventional woman, bound by conventional morality (which is 
the same false reason as Vivie Warren later gives for separating 
from her mother). 

Here the double-faced character of Shaw’s rationalism is to 
be seen. 

On the one hand, it is part of the hero’s war against the 
middle-class. ‘The laws of society being designed to make the 
world easy for cowards and liars, as Owen Jack says, he makes 
it a point of honour to subject all laws, all ideas, all demands 
that he should feel this or that, to the criticism of his reason; 
in contrast to a character like Marian, who has an uneasy fear 
that by trying always to form rational judgments she and her 
friend Elinor have done themselves irreparable mischief ‘‘ by 
letting our little wisdoms stifle all our big instincts’, the hero 
trusts his reason and will never let it be submerged in a wave of 
emotion that would unite himr with those whose standards his 
reason condemns. His rationalism is a defence of his own 
integrity against emotion that would cloud his sense of values. 
It is also a weapon of attack that disintegrates the group opposing 
him by dissipating the collective emotion that helps to unite 
it: as soon as the clink of Conolly’ s latchkey is heard, the happy 
group within the lighted room is broken up. 

.On the other hand, rationalism is used to justify the hero’s 
remaining within that class of whose ideology the very con- 
ception of the hero as isolated from his environment is 
an expression. The love of liberty that inspires John Hay’s 
lines is declared to be nonsense, like every other emotion. 
Rationalism gives Conolly the excuse for forgetting that he has 
been false to the working class, and for posing as the one wise 
man who has understood that to be free is to obey the main 
rules of the game—as made by the bourgeois class. 

Shaw’s rationalism is the means by which he dissociates him- 
self, in the image of his heroes, both from middle-class respect- 
ability and from the working class. It is the expression of his 
Own social position, “ left alone,’ as he says in the preface to 
Immaturity, between the rich and the poor. 

But that is an unstable position which cannot be permanently 
maintained, just as rationalism is an unstable attitude, since it 
denies fundamental impulses. Superficially it might seem as if 
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Shaw felt nothing but pride in his creation of the inhumanly 
self-possessed Conolly. Indeed, in his preface to the 1905 edition 
of The Irrational Knot he wrote: 


““T seriously suggest that The Irrational Knot may be 
regarded as an early attempt on the part of the Life Force to 
write A Doll’s House in English by the instrumentality of a 
very immature writer aged 24.” 


And he makes clear that in his eyes it is Conolly who corres- 
ponds to Ibsen’s Nora, not Marian; for in the same preface he 
calls her ‘‘ hopelessly secondhand in her morals and nicenesses, 
and consequently without any real moral force.” But Shaw’s 
comment misrepresents his own work. It is Marian, not 
Conolly, who has the “ real moral force”, for she is the more 
real character, Conolly being rather an automaton acting the 
part of the detached, self-possessed rationalist (Shaw himself 
used to get tired, he says, of Conolly and seek relief from him 
on the piano “in the glamorous society of Carmen”). 

The life of Shaw’s vision as a self-forgetful artist is in Marian 
rather than in Conolly; and it is therefore in Marian that the 
love of freedom is felt to be living. So that when she says her 
last word to Conolly, ‘‘ You are too wise, Ned,” the reader 
recalls her earlier words about the “ little wisdoms ” stifling the 
‘big instincts’, and asks himself whether perhaps the novel 
is not also a revolt against the hero’s sterile individualistic 
rationalism and an attempt to give outlet to what it suppresses. 

But outlet in what direction? Just as the individualism of 
the hero isolates him from the poor as well as from the rich, so 
one can abandon individualism by identifying oneself either 
with the rich or with the poor. One can identify oneself with 
the existing order of society, give up the struggle for one’s own 
freedom as an illusion, and accept the main rules of the game 
as inviolable, turning one’s individualism and rationalism against 
those who keep their faith in freedom; or one can identify 
oneself with those who fight the existing order of society for the 
liberty not only of themselves but of all men. 

These two antagonistic alternatives lie latent in the develop- 
ment of the first four novels. For their trend is towards the 
abandonment of the early self-possession and unemotional 
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detachment. Robert Smith is content to be alone with his 
amiable facetiousness; Conolly marries, but never seems to 
love; Owen Jack falls in love. And the dominant theme of 
Cashel Byron’s Profession is the deliberate surrender of indivi- 
dualistic rationalism. 

Lydia Carew, the counterpart to Conolly, finds one day among 
her dead father’s papers the following lines: 


“What would I give for a heart of flesh to warm me through 
Instead of this heart of stone ice-cold whatever I do! 
Hard and cold and small, of all hearts the worst of all.’’ 


She reflects: 


“ If such a doubt as that haunted my father, it will haunt 
me, unless I settle what is to be my heart’s business now and 
for ever. If it be possible for a child of mine to escape this 
curse, it must inherit its immunity from its father, and not 
from me—from the man of impulse who never thinks, and 
not from the rationalizing woman, who cannot help thinking. 
Be it so.” 


She sends for Cashel Byron. They marry and settle in the 
country. Cashel enters Parliament, first as Conservative, later 
as Independent. 

The significance of this plot we need not examine, for Shaw’s 
next and last novel was to be of a very different character. 














Cuapter II 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 





was taken by a friend of his, James Lecky, an authority on 
the system of tuning keyed instruments, to a meeting of a 
debating society called the Zetetical Society. This society was, 
Shaw said in a letter to his biographer, Archibald Henderson, 
** a junior copy of the once well known Dialectical Society which 
had been founded to discuss Stuart Mill’s essay on Liberty when 
that was new.” In 1880, Shaw joined the Dialectical Society 
also. ‘‘ Both societies,” Shaw writes in the letter to Henderson, 
** were strongly Millite.- In both there was complete freedom 
of discussion, political, religious and sexual. . . . The tone was 
strongly individualistic, atheistic, Malthusian, evolutionary, 
Ingersollian, Darwinian, Herbert Spencerian. . . . Socialism 
(in the Zetetical Society) was regarded as an exploded fallacy; 
and nobody dreamt that within five years it would revive, 
snatch away all the younger generation, and sweep the Dialectical 
and Zetetical into the blind cave of eternal night.”’? 

During the years that he was writing his first four novels, 
Shaw regularly visited these and other debating societies, forcing 
himself to speak, he says, “‘ like an officer afflicted with cowardice, 
who takes every opportunity of going under fire to get over it 
and learn his business.”? Soon after joining the Zetetical 
Society, he met there Sidney Webb, then a young man of about 
twenty-one. 

One evening in September, 1882, Shaw happened to attend a 
meeting at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Road. The speaker 
was Henry George, author of Progress and Poverty. 


|: THE SAME YEAR, 1879, as he started his first novel, Shaw 


“Tt flashed on me then for the first time,’”? Shaw wrote 


1 January 17, 1905. Archibald Henderson: Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, 


1932, p. 121. 
4 Henderson, of cit, p. 124. 
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later of the effect of this meeting, “‘ that ‘ the conflict between 
Religion and Science’, . . . the overthrow of the Bible, the 
higher education of women, Mill on Liberty, and all the rest 
of the storm that raged round Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Spencer and the rest, on which I had brought myself up 
intellectually, was a mere middle-class business. Suppose it 
could have produced a nation of Matthew Arnolds and 
George Eliots!—you may well shudder. The importance of 
the economic basis dawned on me.””! 

















Shortly after this, Shaw attended a public meeting of 
Hyndman’s Democratic Federation, as it then was (it took the 
name Social Democratic Federation in 1884); in the discussion 
he attacked the policy of the Federation as a confusing 
diversion from Henry George’s correct solution of the social 
question by nationalization of the land. He was told, he says, 
} that no one was qualified to discuss the subject until they had 

' read Marx. Shaw went to the British Museum Reading Room 
and read Marx’s Capital (in the French translation—no English 
translation had yet been made). 

** From that hour,”’ Shaw said later, ‘‘ I became a man with 
some business in the world.””? 

With characteristic energy, he at once set out to write a novel 
“which should be a gigantic grapple with the whole social 
problem. But alas! at twenty-seven one does not know every- 
thing. When I had finished two chapters of this enterprise— 
chapters of colossal length, but containing the merest pre- 
liminary matter—I broke down in sheer ignorance and 
incapacity. ’’® These two chapters of the uncompleted work form 
his last novel, An Unsocial Socialist. 


II 
Before the action of the novel opens, Sidney Trefusis, son of 


a cotton manufacturer, has discovered the origin of his wealth 
and of that of all his class. 








* Ibid, p. 151. 

* Ibid, p. 155. 

*” Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself.” The Novel 
Review, Feb. 1892. 
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He says to his wife: 


““ Modern English polite society, my native sphere, seems 
to me as corrupt as consciousness of culture and absence of 
honesty can make it. A canting, lie-loving, fact-hating, 
scribbling, chattering, wealth-hunting, pleasure-hunting, 
celebrity-hunting mob, that, having lost the fear of hell, and 
not replaced it by the love of justice, cares for nothing but the 
lion’s share of the wealth wrung by threat of starvation 
from the hands of the classes that create it.” 


He explains to her how English polite society obtains that 
wealth; how the people were dispossessed of the country that 
was theirs through the enclosure of the land, and how every 
source of subsistence became the private property of the 
capitalists, “‘ guarded by armed soldiers and policemen”; how 
his father offered them the use of his factory, his machines, his 
raw cotton, on condition that they should work long and hard, 
early and late, to create surplus value for him, which he then 
turned into more cotton, and more machinery, and more 
factories, and more hands; how he purchased shares in other 
concerns, pocketed dividends made in other countries, and 
bought a seat in Parliament to preserve the laws by which he 
had thriven. 

Knowing that he is part of this society of exploitation, 
Trefusis is revolted. He wishes to break every tie that unites 
him with his class, and his sensual infatuation for his wife is one 
of the bonds. 


‘ You are the bright sun of my senses,’ he said, embracing 
her. ‘I feel my heart and brain wither in your smile, and 
I fling them to you for your prey with exultation.’ 


Not only is their “‘ pretty little house ” built on the corruption 
of capitalism, but when his wife holds him in her toils she herself 
is that corruption, and he his own betrayer. He flies from her 
to his hermit’s cave in the country, where he lives as a labourer. 

Already one can see what a profound effect the reading of 
Capital had had on Shaw. The personality of the hero is 
changed. Instead of feeling himself separate from society, 
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Trefusis knows that he is a son of capitalism; and with this 
recognition of his membership of society the unemotional, 
rationalistic self-possession of the hero has also broken down. 

His eyes opened to the social corruption of which he is part, 
Trefusis decides to devote his energies and money to assisting 
the organization of the workers. He tells his wife—though the 
circumstances of time and place given in the story hardly 
corroborate his words—that he is. helping to unite the workers 
in “a vast international association ” whose aim is socialism. 

Half-way through the book, however, his wife dies, and so 
unexpectedly is she taken off that one cannot help feeling it a 
not very skilful contrivance to make possible Trefusis’ return 
to society. Death having removed what he had fled from, he 
leaves his hermit’s cave, discards his workman’s clothes, 
abandons his efforts to organize an international association of 
workers, and attacks the men and women of his own class from 
within, as one of themselves. When not thus engaged, he 
occupies himself, as he tells a minor member of the aristocracy, 
Sir Charles Brandon, in ‘‘ working out a scheme for the re- 
organization of industry,” in order to prevent the inevitable 
results of free trade, which, Trefusis explains, must necessarily 
lead to the export of capital to countries where labour is cheap, 
thus reducing Britain to a parasitic country, with the superfluous 
proletariat destroyed and a population of capitalists living on 
gratuitous imports, until the imports stop and the capitalists 
take to cannibalism. 

Finally he marries a girl who has not the least interest in 
problems of capitalism and socialism, sets up house in London, 
and proposes to interfere no more “ with the slowly grinding 
mill of Evolution ”’. 

It would be easy to criticize this plot as Fabianism (which it 
actually does foreshadow). But to do so would be bad criticism— 
not because literary criticism must not employ political judg- 
ments, for in the last analysis it cannot be anything but a form 
of political judgment; but because the novel’s real weakness, 
which the final inseparability of political and esthetic activity 
makes both esthetic and political, lies deeper than Trefusis’ 
confusion on the part of evolution and revolution in social 
advance. 

In judging this novel, it is necessary to remember the un- 


c 
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developed state of the socialist movement in Britain at the time. 
The Democratic Federation had only just been founded; the 
future Fabian Society was still a group for the moral regeneration 
of mankind. That awakening was yet to come among the 
unskilled workers, which led to the victory of the Dockers’ Strike 
and the formation of the new unions. In the same year (1883) 
in which An Unsocial Socialist was written, Engels was writing 
to Bebel: 


‘Do not on any account whatever let yourself be deluded 
into thinking there is a real proletarian movement going on 
here. ... The elements at present active may become 
important since they have accepted our theoretical pro- 
gramme and so acquired a basis, but only if a spontaneous 
movement breaks out here among the workers and they 
succeed in getting control of it. Till then they will remain 
individual minds, with a hotch-potch of confused sects, 
remnants of the great movement of the ’forties, standing behind 
them and nothing more.” 


An Unsocial Socialist is the work of such an individual mind. 
An individual mind of a very high order; for in 1883 it was no 
mean achievement on the part of a young novelist of twenty-six 
or twenty-seven to take as his theme the effect on the son of a 
capitalist of discovering the truth of Marxism. Nevertheless, the 
individual mind remains an individual mind, in the sense in 
which Conolly in The Irrational Knot was an individual mind. 
That is the source of the political and esthetic weakness of the 
novel: it is still based on the old opposition of individual and 
society. Though Trefusis knows that he is part of capitalist 
society, which was quite outside the range of consciousness of 
the previous heroes, and though he admits an infatuation for his 
first wife which none of these heroes could have felt, yet he is 
still cast in the same mould. 

Strange though it may sound after the account given of it, the 
novel sometimes comes near to being a farce. When Trefusis 
leaves his wife and goes to his “‘ hermit’s cave”, he rents a 
dilapidated country cottage, dresses in corduroys, and calls 
himself Smilash, a name compounded to exercise the double 
charm of those two pleasing words “smile” and “ eyelash ”’. 
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His first appearance in the story is when the headmistress of a 
girls’ school and some of her pupils ask permission to shelter in 
his cottage from the rain, or “‘ from the onclemency of the 
yallowments ”’, as Smilash expresses it in his assumed workman’s 
speech. Taken on at the school as general handyman, he 
farcically pops in and out of his doubled personality, one 
moment speaking in the grotesque country Cockney of Smilash, 
the next as Trefusis. 

It is true that the farce has a peculiar bite. For the fun 
consists in the triumphant manner in which someone whom 
they take to be a worker silences the representatives of capitalism 
by telling them the truth about themselves. For instance, when 
demanding his wages for rolling the tennis-lawn at the girls’ 
school, Trefusis irrefutably demonstrates to the headmistress 
that she is exploiting his labour at the rate of a hundred and 
twenty-five per cent, and then walks gravely away “ amid 
general staring and silence”. Because the class struggle is 
manifest, even though only in parody, this comedy has a deeper 
content than the scene, for example, between Owen Jack and 
the irate tyrant of a father in the railway carriage. 

Nevertheless, the comedy is still the triumph of the individual. 
It is still the hero against “ society’. Trefusis’ identification 
of himself with the workers is a masquerade played by him 
alone. It is the clowning of an individual mind, with nothing 
more than an individual mind behind it. Trefusis sees clearly 
enough the exploitation of the workers, but he has no faith in 
them as a revolutionary class. Witness the balance sheet of his 
International Association of Labourers: ‘‘ Expenditure, four 
thousand five hundred pounds. Subscriptions received from 
working-men, twenty-two pounds seven and tenpence half- 
penny.” From the millionaire’s son comes the respectable round 
sum; from the workers, the comic halfpenny. 

Like the heroes of the earlier novels, Trefusis is still isolated 
between the rich and the poor. Analysing himself to the head- 
mistress, after he has disclosed his true identity, he-says: 


*““* The son of a millionaire, like the son of a king, is seldom 
free from mental disease. I am just mad enough to be a 
mountebank. If I were a little madder, I should perhaps 
really believe myself Smilash instead of merely acting him. 
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Whether you ask me to forget myself for a moment, or to 
remember myself for a moment, I reply that I am the son of 
my father, and cannot. With my egotism, my charlatanry, 
my tongue, and my habit of having my own way, I am fit 
for no calling but that of saviour of mankind—just of the sort 
they like.’ After an impressive pause he turned slowly and 
left the room.” 


This description lays bare the source of the weakness of the 
book. Shaw makes his hero an egotist who believes that he, 
alone, with his own tongue, can be the saviour of mankind, and 
is therefore “just of the sort they like”. For the kind of 
saviours “ they” do not like are those who help mankind to 
save itself. 

With all the energy of his revulsion from capitalism and of 
his desire to speak the truth about it, Shaw’s imagination con- 
centrates itself in this figure of the saviour of mankind; for he 
can see no other salvation but the individual saviour. At the 
same time it withdraws itself from the life outside him. Those 
powers of objective creation and self-forgetful narrative which 
we noted in the earlier novels are less strong in An Unsocial 
Socialist, though there are enough and to spare for a thousand 
ordinary novelists. There are plenty of touches of the same 
kind as made Rose so living in Jmmaturity: for example, the 
description (echoing the main theme of the book) of the errand 
boy who, having been given twopence by Trefusis, “ withdrew 
to the high road, where he made over one of his pennies to a 
phantom gambler, and tossed with him until recalled from his 
dual state”. There is lively originality in the comedy of the 
opening scenes, with the three schoolgirls, Gertrude Lindsay, 
Agatha Wylie and Jane Carpenter, and their teasing of one 
another and of their humourless headmistress. But the design 
of the book is now centred so insistently on the hero that the 
objective reality of the other characters diminishes. They are 
foils for Trefusis. Their contentment shows off his anger; his 

H concern for humanity shows up their shallow selfishness. The 
i pattern of the book is like a ring in which all the lines lead from 
the other characters on the circumference to Trefusis at the 
centre. Their eyes are fixed on his, but they are hardly aware 
| of one another’s existence, and nothing new comes out of their 
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own action and reaction on one another. They stand, passive 
or resisting, around Trefusis, the sheep whom he is to save, or 
rather whom he is to convict of sin. 

For he does try to convict them of sin rather than to save 
them. Ina scene with the minor aristocrat, Sir Charles Brandon, 
and the poet Erskine, Trefusis first shames them with statistics 
and photographs showing the difference in the conditions of 
the workers in the slums and the capitalists in their mansions, 
and then, after having made them slightly drunk, inveigles them 
into adding their signatures to an ambiguously worded manifesto, 
whose possible meaning as a demand for the overthrow of 
capitalism he does not explain to them, and their signing of 
which is later commented on, to their great annoyance, in a 
Times editorial. In a letter to a friend, Trefusis justifies his 
having made them drunk on the ground that the wine has only 
released their natural impulses of generosity, of whose strength 
he had previously assured himself (though we are not shown 
this). But he now does nothing more to develop these impulses. 
He says to them, with truth, that having seen the pictures of 
the slums, they are no longer the same people as they were 
before; but, instead of helping their changed personalities to 
grow and strengthen, he leaves them resentful at having been 
tricked, and determined to have no more to do with 
socialism. 

This saviour of the world actually checks the process by 
which mankind saves itself. For he presents himself as having 
originated by his own superior intelligence and moral character 
the theory of society which he preaches (Trefusis summarizes 
the first volume of Capital, but only mentions Marx in an 
appendix, which is in the form of a letter from Trefusis to the 
author); he does not ask others to join the movement through 
which he himself has become what he is; he does not talk to 
them under the spur of the knowledge that the change which 
the movement has made in him through its appeal to his sense of 
everything that is right and good, is a change that can be 
brought about in them, for they also are men. Trefusis does not 
identify himself with a process of change outside himself and 
recognize its working everywhere, and strive to develop it; he 
identifies the process of change with himself and recognizes its 
working only in his own unique consciousness. He therefore has 
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to magnify his own unique consciousness, and he does so by 
convicting others of sin. 

The novel has the zsthetic and political weakness that it does 
not show how society lives and changes through the forces of 
life and change working in people. 

The relation of the hero to the other characters is still in 
An Unsocial Socialist conditioned by the same negative individ- 
ualism as was to be observed in Conolly. As Conolly breaks 
Marian’s impulse towards freedom, so Trefusis quenches the 
one character in whom there is shown a real discontent and a 
real desire for a better life. 

She is Gertrude Lindsay, with whom Trefusis was acquainted 
when she was at the girls’ school. She has received a letter 
from her father, a retired admiral on half-pay, pointedly remind- 
ing her that he only makes her a dress allowance so that the 
charge of keeping her can be transferred from him to a husband. 
But time is going by, and she is still unmarried; for she frightens 
off the men by the haughty manner she assumes to cover up 
her consciousness of her poverty. 

After writing her father a letter as unpleasant as his own, she 
goes with her dog Max to pick some hemlock which her father 
asked her to send. 


“The sun was now at the meridian. . . . on some waste 
land separated from the road by a dry ditch and a low mud 
wall, a cluster of hemlocks, nearly six feet high, poisoned the 
air with their odour. She crossed the ditch, took a pair of 
gardening gloves from her plaited straw handbasket, and 
busied herself with the hemlock leaves, pulling the tender ones, 
separating them from the stalk, and filling the basket with the 
web. She forgot Max until an impression of dead silence, 
as if the earth had stopped, caused her to look round in vague 
dread. ‘Trefusis, with his hand abandoned to the dog, who 
was trying how much of it he could cram into his mouth, was 
standing within a few yards of her, watching her intently. 
Gertrude turned pale, and came out hastily from among the 
bushes. Then she had a strange sensation as if something 
had happened high above her head. There was a threatening 
growl, a commanding exclamation, and an unaccountable 
pause, at the expiration of which she found herself supine 
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on the sward, with her parasol between her eyes and the sun. 
A sudden scoop of Max’s wet, warm tongue in her right ear 
startled her into activity. She sat up, and saw Trefusis on his 
knees at her side. ...” 


Read in its context, that passage is unforgettable. The waste 
land, the rank smell of the hemlocks, ‘‘ an impression of dead 
silence, as if the earth had stopped,” stir a strange fear as if 
next moment one would know some dreadful truth. This 
suspense is created again when, Gertrude Lindsay having 
recovered and gone home, Trefusis asks an old countrywoman 
what the hemlock is good for, to hear with physical disgust her 
answer that it is a cure for scrofulous ulcers. 

This scene, which should have silenced that commonplace of 
criticism that Shaw has no imagination, is indirectly more 
expressive than anything else in the novel of Shaw’s revulsion 
from the scrofulous ulcer of capitalist civilization. 

The few confused sentences Gertrude Lindsay speaks to 
Trefusis as she comes out of her faint immediately create a very 
close intimacy between them; for she imagines that they are 
lovers. And though on coming to herself she immediately 
tries to resume the reserved haughty manner that hides her 
unhappiness, Trefusis will not let her. Making the most of 
their sudden nearness to each other, he tells her that she is 
like “‘ one of the railings of Belgrave Square, cursed with con- 
sciousness of itself,” and that she will never be happy till she 
breaks the hold of conventionality. Her true personality is 
awakened. She believes that she is capable of a higher life, 
and that Trefusis has faith in her; and she falls in love with him 
as deeply as he, she thinks, loves her. But Trefusis has no con- 
ception that she loves him, and has set his heart, as he writes 
to a friend, on marrying her to Erskine, forerunner of Octavio 
in Man and Superman, futile author of verse dramas in which 
patriot martyrs “ spout balderdash against figurehead kings.” 
And he brings the match off. 

He himself, on the spur of the moment, suddenly proposes 
Marriage to Agatha Wylie, with whom he has carried on a 
slight and cool flirtation; talks and confuses her into agreeing; 
takes out his diary to fix the date of the wedding; leaves her 
without a kiss or a caress; and then in the same casual manner 
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announces the news to Lady Brandon and Gertrude. It is 
such a shock to Gertrude that, on the excuse of her father’s 
illness, she leaves for London. Trefusis travels with her and 
tells her to obey the conscience he has awakened in her and 
marry Erskine. She replies: 


“*T do not understand why you should be so anxious for 
me to marry some one else ?’ 
‘Some one else?’ said Trefusis, puzzled.” 


Then, as he afterwards tells his former father-in-law, he talks 
“romantic nonsense of the cheapest sort for five minutes”, 
offering her an inviolate sanctuary in his consciousness, to which 
not even his wife shall have the key, if she will promise to 
marry Erskine. She, nearly fainting with real anguish, con- 
sents; and on arriving in London, Trefusis sends off a telegram 
to Erskine: “‘ She loves you” (which she doesn’t). 

The one relationship through which, out of all the corruption 
that the novel reveals, something new might have developed, 
is deliberately and unnaturally destroyed. For it is impossible 
to explain the ending of the book by the requirements of 
psychological consistency; on the contrary, it utterly flouts 
them. For Trefusis’ great interest is supposed to have been the 
freeing of Gertrude from her Belgrave Square prison, the 
liberation of her real self; and with what capabilities Shaw has 
endowed her in his imagination, is shown by a passage in the 
appendix, where Trefusis describes her as having become “ an 
extreme advocate of socialism.” Yet Trefusis forces her to 
marry a nonentity and romantic fool. 

The reason is not psychological consistency, but that Shaw 
will not involve his hero in a love which would mean the loss 
of his beloved image of himself as the self-possessed, self- 
sufficient rationalist, untouched by emotion; for one cannot 
imagine Trefusis taking out his diary to note the date of his 
wedding if it were Gertrude he were going to marry. Shaw will 
not abandon the old individualism. Therefore the socialist 
must be unsocial, the sole enemy of capitalism. 

But he can imagine such love. The rationalism of Shaw’s 
heroes and the prominence with which they stand out against 
the other characters often make Shaw himself appear only a 
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rationalist. That is a false impression; for it is Shaw’s mind 
that creates, not only Trefusis, but also Gertrude. Yet having 
created her, he dissociates her love from the character through 
whom he thinks himself, in order that he can remain in his own 
eyes the single saviour of mankind, the saint who wishes to 
return to his “holy garret”. He thereby impoverishes his 
political and esthetic vision. Shaw’s vision of himself as saviour 
of the world makes him see a world that cannot save itself; 
and the vision of himself as saint makes him see only capitalist 
corruption. For both saint and saviour the workers are un- 
welcome rivals. 

Yet that cannot be the last word about this extraordinary 
book. Shaw knows that there is something to which Trefusis is 
blind (“Some one else?” said Trefusis, puzzled.) Always 
behind the style there seems to an elusive, ironical consciousness 
that Trefusis is indeed a mountebank ; and the feeling that 
Shaw is always striving to grasp and express the truth by which 
Trefusis is thus judged, to pierce his own blindness and to 
transform all his thought into the light of his intense artistic 
vision of capitalist society, makes this novel inexhaustibly 
interesting. 
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CuapTer III 


THE FABIAN 


REFUSIS CONCLUDED HIS LETTER to the author of An Unsocial 
[seats with the following words: 

“In conclusion, allow me to express my regret that you 
can find no better employment for your talent than the writing 
of novels. The first literary result of the foundation of our 
industrial system upon the profits of piracy and slave-trading 
was Shakespeare. It is our misfortune that the sordid misery 
and hopeless horror of his view of man’s destiny is still so 
appropriate to English society that we even to-day regard 
him as not for an age, but for all time. But the poetry of 
despair will not outlive despair itself. Your nineteenth 
century novelists are only the tail of Shakspeare. Don’t tie 
yourself to it: it is fast wriggling into oblivion.” 


Shaw abandoned the great work of which An Unsocial Socialist was 
to have been the first two chapters, and gave up writing novels. 

In May, 1884, not long after finishing his last novel, he went 
for the first time to a meeting of the Fabian Society, which had 
been founded in January of the same year by a group which 
had broken away from an association called The Fellowship of 
the New Life, whose aim had been to reform society ‘in 
accordance with the highest moral possibilities’; in September 
he became a member, and in January, 1885, he was elected on 
to the Executive Committee. 

When Shaw first joined the Society, it was not yet Fabian in 
the sense which its later policy has given to the word. So far 
from putting their trust in the gradual, peaceful transformation 
of capitalism through permeation and legislative encroachments, 
the early Fabians spoke much of a rapidly approaching, violent 
revolution. 

In an address on The Transition to Social Democracy, delivered 
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in September, 1888, to the British Association and published in 
Fabian Essays in Socialism, Shaw, in a passage of political auto- 
biography, describes how in the early ’80’s young men had 
been roused by Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, left aside 
evolution and freethought for insurrectionary economics, studied 
Marx, and become “so convinced that Socialism had only to 
be put clearly before the working-classes to concentrate the 
power of their immense numbers in one irresistible organization, 
that the Revolution was fixed for 1889—the anniversary of the 
French Revolution—at latest’. Shaw continues: 


‘* I remember being asked satirically and publicly at that 
time how long I thought it would take to get Socialism 
into working order if I had my way. I replied, with a spirited 
modesty, that a fortnight would be ample for the purpose. 
When I add that I was frequently complimented on being one 
of the more reasonable Socialists, you will be able to appreciate 
the fervour of our conviction, and the extravagant levity of 
our practical ideas.” 


The theoretical foundation of this belief in the imminence of 
revolution was a misconception of historical materialism. 
‘* We had a convenient stock of imposing generalizations,” Shaw 
says in Fabian Tract No. 41, “‘ about the evolution from slavery 
to serfdom and from serfdom to free wage labor. . . . We gave 
lightning sketches of the development of the medieval craftsman 
into the manufacturer and finally into the factory hand... . 
We all said freely that as gunpowder destroyed the feudal 
system, so the capitalist system could not long survive the 
invention of dynamite.” 

In accordance with this theory of the necessity, inevitability 
and imminence of the overthrow of capitalism, the Fabian 
Manifesto of 1884, written by Shaw and bearing on its title- 
page those lines which Conolly in The Irrational Knot had 
called ‘“‘ that nonsense of John Hay’s”, concluded with the 
words: ‘ That we had rather face a Civil War than such another 
century of suffering as the present one has been ”’. 

The tactics of the Fabians were correspondingly militant. 
Relating the early history of the Fabian Society in Fabian Tract 
No. 41, Shaw said: 
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“In 1885, a conflict with the Government arose over the 
right of free speech at Dod Street. . . . But nobody dreamt 
of giving the Fabian delegate to the Vigilance Committee of 
1885 the strict injunctions which bind the delegates of 1892 
to use all their influence to avert a conflict with the police. 
He was simply to throw himself into the struggle on the side 
of the Socialists, and take the consequences.” 


Yet in the Fabian Society from the very foundation there were 
the seeds of the later characteristically Fabian policy that 
socialism must be achieved through the instrumentality of the 
capitalist state, and of the opportunism, the class collaboration 
and the support for imperialism which inevitably followed from 
that policy. 

More important than their talk of civil war and revolution 
was the action of the Fabians in keeping themselves apart from 
the Social Democratic Federation, and the motive which 
determined them to do so. Shaw relates in the Fabian Tract 
already referred to that he had been on the point of joining the 
Social Democratic Federation (it was at one of its meetings, it 
will be remembered, that he had first heard of Marx’s Capital), 
but had changed his mind and joined the Fabian Society 
instead, ‘‘ guided by no discoverable difference in program or 
principles, but solely by an instinctive feeling that the Fabian 
and not the Federation would attract the men of my own bias and 
intellectual habits who were then ripening for the work that lay 
before us.” 

Between the Fabian Society and the Social Democratic 
Federation there was, as Shaw says, a class distinction: the Fabian 
Society was “‘ middle-class all through, rank and file as well as 
leaders,” whereas the Socialist League and the Social Democratic 
Federation were “ quite proletarian in their rank and file.” The 
Fabians, in consciously organizing themselves as middle-class 
intellectuals for the achievement of socialism and distinguishing 
their organization from the proletariat, were taking the funda- 
mental decision, of which the later Fabian policy was a consistent 
expression, that socialism must be brought about without seizure 
of power by the workers and therefore without struggle against 
the capitalist class and its State. 

It is true that in the early days there was common action by 
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individual members of the Fabian Society and the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation on day-to-day issues, such as the fight to hold 
meetings at Dod Street; and Shaw says that though the class 
distinction between the two organizations ‘‘ undoubtedly pre- 
vented working-men from joining the Fabian,” yet “ it did not 
prevent any Fabian worth counting from joining the working- 
class organizations.” Yet such common action failed to over- 
come that distrust for the proletariat which had made the 
Fabians constitute themselves a separate organization; it failed 
to overcome the middle-class bias in Shaw himself, though he 
had probably more contact than any other Fabian with the 
workers and spoke constantly at street-corner meetings. Never- 
theless, he not only shared the Fabian conceit that the work 
waiting to be done required members of the middle-class to do 
it, but he also played a large part in providing a theoretical 
demonstration that the leadership of the socialist movement 
could neither be entrusted to the proletariat nor guided by 
Marxism, 

Profoundly isolated from the working class, the Fabians soon 
lost their early faith in revolutions when history did not follow 
their “‘ imposing generalizations”. Practical experience proved 
that it was not enough to put socialism clearly before the 
working-classes in order to concentrate their power in one 
irresistible organization. Shaw himself once spoke in the rain 
for two hours; nobody listened except a couple of policemen. 
The two candidates put up in Hampstead and Kennington by 
the Social Democratic Federation in the general election of 1885 
polled 27 votes and 32 votes respectively. Trade began to 
climb out of the depths of the depression of 1885-7; capitalism 
had survived the invention of dynamite. 

Believing that their conceptions had been those of historical 
materialism, the Fabians-considered that the practical demon- 
stration of their own errors demonstrated also the erroneousness 
of historical materialism, and that it was necessary critically to 
review both their policy and its theoretical basis. ‘Their bias as 
middle-class intellectuals who did not wish to lose their identity 
in the working-class movement now began to make its influence 
decisively felt. 

Shaw’s part in this examination of theory and policy was to 
undertake the study of political economy. Already before joining 
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the Fabian Society, in March, 1884, he had written a letter, 
signed G.B.S. Larking, to the editor of Justice, in which he had 
argued against the theory of surplus value that it made out 
honest people to be thieves. For supposing a table embodying 
ten shillingsworth of constant capital, three shillingsworth of 
variable capital and seven shillingsworth of surplus value is 
sold under the stress of competition at 13s 6d, “if the seven 
shillings be indeed robbed from the labourer, then the purchaser, 
getting a table worth a pound for thirteen shillings and sixpence, 
gets six shillings and sixpence of the plunder, and the capitalist 
only sixpence; that is, the buyer is thirteen times as great a 
thief as the seller. But who are the buyers? Editors of Justice, 
we are the buyers, we and our parents, our sisters and brothers, 
our wives and children. Do these dear ones commit theft 
whenever they enter a shop? ... For that is what your 
theory of surplus value comes to.” 

Shaw now joined a discussion circle which ultimately became 
The Royal Economic Society. It had been started by a 
prosperous stockbroker, and the discussions were conducted by 
Philip Wicksteed, a Unitarian minister, who in 1884 had 
published in To-Day a criticism of Marx’s Capital from the stand- 
point of Jevonian economics. “ Of course, the atmosphere was 
by no means Shavian,” Shaw wrote later to his biographer, 
Archibald Henderson; ‘ but that was exactly what I wanted.”? 
It was not what he wanted when he started going to the meetings. 
A member of the circle gives the following description of his 
participation in the first discussion he attended: 


“He stood up with red hair and beard, in a grey suit 
(most of the company being in evening dress), and chaffed 
both Wicksteed and the rest of us with an audacious wit, 
sometimes too pointed to be entirely relished. ‘ You fellows,’ 
he declared, ' have been talking a great deal about ‘ choice ’. 
You would know better what choice is, if, like me, you had 
every night to ‘ choose’ between a bit of fire and a bit of 
supper before you went to bed.’ And as to ‘curves’, the 
* curves of supply and demand’ had much less to do with a 
man’s control of the market, than the curves of his profile. 





1 September 21, 1905. Henderson, of cit, p. 223. 
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He himself had earned only £100 in the previous twelve 
months, whereas, with our host’s resolute curve of the chin, 
he would be making £10,000 a year. And he proceeded to 
illustrate his point, amid the embarrassed laughter of the 
company, by drawing their own profiles in lively caricature 
on the blackboard.”? 


That is the Shaw who in Cashel Byron’s Profession guyed the 
attempts of the Colonial Office to impress the Zulu King with 
the greatness of the British Empire; it is Smilash telling the 
headmistress that she is rewarding herself for her abstinence by 
exploiting him at the rate of a hundred and twenty-five per cent. 

In the end, however, Shaw accepted the assumptions on 
which the discussions were conducted. ‘‘ There was a tacit 
understanding,” he continued in the letter to Henderson, “ that 
the calculus of utilities and the theory of exchange must be 
completely isolated from the fact that we lived, as Morris’s 
medizval captain put it, by robbing the poor.” 

And this tacit understanding to neglect the robbing of the 
poor because it confused objective thinking, meant putting the 
poor also out of mind; which was implicit in the Jevonian 
theory that served as basis of discussion. Jevons uses “ we” 
in a manner which implies that “ we”, the middle-class, are 
the representatives of humanity: “If we were to subtract a 
tenth part from what we eat daily,” he writes, “ our loss would be 
but slight. It might be doubtful whether we should suffer any 
harm at all,””? 

The result of these discussions was that Shaw declared his 
adherence to Jevonian economics, which became the accepted 
basis of Fabian economic theory. ‘The Marxian steel,” he 
said, ‘‘ was always snapping in my hand. The Jevonian steel 
held and kept its edge, and fitted itself to every emergency.” 3 

Believing that they, members of the middle-class, had now 
arrived at the correct scientific foundation of socialist policy, 
whilst the “ proletarian rank and file” of the League and the 
Federation went on repeating the old shibboleths of insurrec- 





*C. H. Herford: Philip Henry Wicksteed: His Life and Work, 1931, p. 208. The 
description was given by E. I. Fripp. 

*Stanley Jevons : The Theory of Political Economy, p. 45 

* Henderson, op cit, p. 225. 
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tionism and anarchism, the Fabians persuaded themselves that 
the middle-class had a special part to play in the transition to 
socialism. 

This idea can already be clearly seen in a lecture by Shaw 
which was published in The Christian Socialist of April, 1885. 

The fact of exploitation is stated perfectly clearly. Shaw 
says: “I have myself disgracefully consumed in idleness so 
much of the wealth produced by peasants from the soil they 
tilled, that they have been left far poorer than I, who did 
nothing for them.” The injustice of the existing system is 
becoming so clear and undeniable that the landlords and 
capitalists have no longer any skilled apologists. Many of the 
more enlightened idlers “‘ have got to the point of being willing 
to sacrifice almost anything for the poor, except the power and 
practice of robbing them.” Nevertheless, the poor themselves 
remain apathetic. Therefore the abolition of private property 
‘will have to be accomplished by an enlightened minority. 
They will have to overcome the active resistance of the pro- 
prietors, and the inertia of the masses. . . . But the proprietors 
may fight: Lord Bramwell explicitly declares that they will 
fight. . . . Now if Socialism be not made respectable and 
formidable by the support of our class—if it be left entirely to 
the poor, then the proprietors will attempt to suppress it by 
such measures as they have already taken in Austria and Ireland. 
Dynamite will follow. Terror will follow dynamite. Cruelty 
will follow terror. More dynamite will follow cruelty. Both 
sides will thus drive one another from atrocity to atrocity. ... 
If, on the other hand, the middle class will educate themselves 
to understand this question, they will be able to fortify whatever 
is just in Socialism, and to crush whatever is dangerous in it. 
No English government dare enact a Coercion Law or declare 
a Minor State of Siege against the Radical party.” 

To the Fabians, and especially to Shaw himself, the correctness 
of their policy seemed to be proved once and for all on Bloody 
Sunday, November 13, 1887. A mass meeting in Trafalgar 
Square announced for that day had been prohibited by the 
police; it was decided to defy the ban. 

In his biography of Shaw, Mr. Hesketh Pearson describes 
how, after having spoken on Clerkenwell Green, where the 
northern contingents assembled, Shaw set out with Annie 
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Besant at his side to march to the Square; William Morris was 
at the head of the procession. When they reached the west end 
of High Holborn, they met demonstrators in flight, pursued by 
the police. A man rushed up to Shaw, crying, ‘“ Shaw, give 
us a lead. What are we to do?” ‘‘ Nothing,” said Shaw. 
“* Let every man get to the Square as best he can.”? Shaw made 
his own way to the Square. By the time he reached it, the 
fighting was practically over; with the other demonstrators, 
Shaw walked round the Square with Stuart Glennie (whom he 
mentions in the preface to Major Barbara), groups of police 
marching beside them. When at a subsequent meeting 
Annie Besant moved a resolution to return to the Square, Shaw 
opposed her; on the vote being taken, Annie Besant was in a 
minority of one. 1 

Bloody Sunday was a turning point in the history of the 
Fabian Society and in Shaw’s life. From this time onwards, the 
Fabian Society differentiated itself more and more from the 
Socialist League and the Social-Democratic Federation. It 
stood aside from the Dock Strike of 1889. It strove more and 
more “ to place Socialism,” in Shaw’s phrase, “ on a respectable 
bourgeois footing.” The Report on Fabian Policy of 1896, said to 
have been written by Shaw, contained the following section on 
Fabians and the middle-class: 


“In view of the fact that the Socialist movement has been 
hitherto inspired, instructed, and led by members of the 
middle-class or ‘ bourgeoisie ’, the Fabian Society, though not 
at all surprised to find these middle class leaders attacking 
with much bitterness the narrow social ideals current in their 
own class, protests against the absurdity of Socialists de- 
nouncing the very class from which Socialism has sprung as 
specially hostile to it. The Fabian Society has no romantic 
illusions as to the freedom of the proletariat from these same 
narrow ideals. Like every other Socialist society, it can only 
educate the people in Socialism by making them conversant 
with the conclusions of the most enlightened members of all 
classes. The Fabian Society, therefore, cannot reasonably 
use the words ‘ bourgeois’ or ‘ middle class’ as terms of 

‘Hesketh Pearson: Bernard Shaw, 1942, p. 81. 
Db 
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reproach, more especially as it would thereby condemn a 
large proportion of its own members.” 


II 


But during these early years of the Fabian Society, Shaw was 
acquainted also with William Morris, and frequently visited at 
his house. He knew Morris’s Chants for Socialists, published in 
1884/5. Writing in 1896, long after he had abandoned the 
theories of Capital for those of Jevons, Shaw could yet say: 


‘** Thus the unity of Socialism, and the existence of definite 
boundary lines between it and Progressivism, prove to be 
mere illusions. Notwithstanding which, the battle cry of the 
Communist Manifesto, ‘ Proletarians from every land, unite! ’ 
still inspires us; and we gain a foolish but effective courage 
from the imaginary tread of millions of workers joining the 
mighty columns of the Revolution.” ? 


In the mid ’eighties, when the first powerful effect of his 
reading of Capital was still strong upon him, Shaw must have 
been stirred more deeply by Morris’s lines: 


* On we march then, we the workers, and the rumour that 
ye hear 
Is the blended sound of battle and deliv’rance drawing near; 
For the hope of every creature is the banner that we bear, 
And the world is marching on.” 


All Morris’s ideas rebuked and challenged Shaw’s Fabianism. 
Morris also believed that members of the middle-class had an 
important part to play in the socialist movement, but it was 
not that for which the Fabians cast themselves. Morris knew 
that socialism must be won by the workers. In his lecture 
entitled Communism he said: 


“ Intelligence enough to conceive, courage enough to will, 
power enough to compel. If our ideas of a new Society-are 


1“ The Hlusions of Socialism” by George Bernard Shaw. Forecasts of the Coming 
Century, edited by Edward Carpenter, 1897. 
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anything more than a dream, these three qualities must 
animate the due effective majority of the working-people; 
and then, I say, the thing will be done.” 


“And how can we of the middle-classes, we the capitalists, 
and our hangers-on, help them ?”’ he asked in his Jecture on 
Art and Socialism. He answered: 


“By renouncing our class, and on all occasions when 
antagonism rises up between the classes casting in our lot 
with the victims: with those who are condemned at the best 
to lack of education, refinement, leisure, pleasure and renown; 
and at the worst to a life lower than that of the most brutal 
of savages—in order that the system of competitive Commerce 
may endure.” 


The particular responsibility of members of the middle-class, 
Morris said, was to use in the service of socialism the knowledge 
and culture which their privileged position had enabled them 
to acquire, to make the workers more conscious of the meaning 
of socialism, and thus to heighten their determination to 
achieve it. 

Morris believed that it was not enough to strive for reforms 
and improvements, for higher wages and shorter hours, industries 
run by municipalities, better working-people’s houses, more 
public parks and free libraries. These things were good, and the 
struggle to get such reforms carried was a necessary part of the 
training and organization of the workers. 


“But this education by political and corporate action,” 
Morris says in the lecture on Communism, ‘“‘ must, as I hinted 
above, be supplemented by instilling into the minds of the 
people a knowledge of the aims of socialism, and a longing to 
bring about the complete change which will supplant 
civilization by communism.” 


The fight for reforms must be carried on consciously as part of 
the fight to overthrow capitalism, which had made of England 


“a counting-house on the top of a cinder-heap, with Podsnap’s 
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drawing-room in the offing, and a Whig committee dealing 
out champagne to the rich and margarine to the poor in such 
convenient proportions as would make all men contented 
together, though the pleasure of the eyes was gone from the 
world, and the place of Homer was to be taken by Huxley.” 


Members of the middle-class must use culture to show how 
capitalism has degraded culture, to stir up general discontent 
among the workers by making them conscious of what a different 
world they can create in the society of communism. The 
inevitable advance of communism must be hastened “ by the 
consciousness of its necessity being impressed upon the working 
people,” so that “ they will consciously and not blindly strive for 
its realization.” 

When he abandoned Marxism for Fabianism, Shaw not only 
strove to put out of his mind the facts of capitalist exploitation 
and of the class struggle; he also weakened his vision of 
socialism. In condemning revolution as “ impractical”, he 
reduced socialism to a series of practical legislative measures. 
It was the task of members of the middle-class to make the people 
‘conversant with the conclusions of the most enlightened 
members of all classes,” as the Report on Fabian Policy phrased 
it; but it was not their task to stir the people with the vision of 
communism. Members of the middle-class had a special 
responsibility, not because they could use their knowledge and 
love of art and music and literature to inspire the people with 
desire for the new culture of communism, but because they 
thought with the dispassionate objectivity of university dons 
and could hold back the people from blindly following their 
passions and attempting a hopeless revolution. They were to 
make the people conversant, not with the inspiration of culture, 
but with the enlightened conclusions of Stanley Jevons. 

The Fabians blinded themselves to the creative force in the 
people and to what a political power that creative force can 
become through the people being given consciousness of what 
they can create in socialism. When they abandoned their own 
early notions of the mechanical inevitability of socialist revolu- 
tion and strove to make their policy practical, they lost sight of 
everything except such immediate reforms as could be won 
without having to change Bloody Sunday from defeat into 
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victory; in striving to make their policy practical, they forgot 
that the aim of socialism is to end tyranny and to liberate 
culture, and therefore their practical policy neither tried to 
rouse nor could rouse the enthusiasm of a mass movement of the 
people for the culture which is their desire and creation. 

Fabianism did not stir passion, but stifled it. It was negative 
as Conolly in The Irrational Knot was negative when he told 
Marian that freedom was a fool’s dream, or Trefusis when he 
handed over to a romantic fool a woman who loved him and 
of whom he could have made an ardent socialist. That also 
was part of the bias which Shaw recognized in the Fabian Society 
as akin to his own. 

III 


But just as there is more in An Unsocial Socialist than Trefusis, 
just as throughout that novel one feels the force of Shaw’s 
creative imagination trying to break the fetters of his indivi- 
dualism and rationalism, so his Fabianism is the political form 
imposed on something greater than itself. 

In his practical activity, constantly speaking at indoor 
meetings and at the street-corner, Shaw was in continual 
contact with the people; and he learned a great deal from 
them. He learned to be critical of himself as perhaps no 
other Fabian was. It is related in Henderson’s biography 
of Shaw that after a meeting at which he had proved that 
““no conclusion could be drawn from a bare profession of 
Socialism as to what side a man would take on any political 
issue,” Shaw heard a workman say to his wife as he came up 
behind them on his way to the station, 


““* When I hear a man of intellect talk like that for a 
whole evening, it makes me feel likea WORM.’ Which made 
me feel horribly ashamed of myself. I felt the shabbiest of 
impostors, somehow, though really I gave him the best lecture 
I could.” 4 


And from his contact with the people Shaw gained the sense, 
never to be lost, that it is the people who must be brought into 


* Henderson, of cit, p. 170. 
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action. That sense is always alive beneath his Fabianism. 
He ended his address to the British Association on The Transition 
to Social Democracy with the following stirring words: 


‘Let me, in conclusion, disavow all admiration for this 
inevitable, but sordid, slow, reluctant, cowardly path to 
justice. I venture to claim your respect for those enthusiasts 
who still refuse to believe that millions of their fellow creatures 
must be left to sweat and suffer in hopeless toil and degrada- 
tion, whilst parliaments and vestries grudgingly muddle and 
grope towards paltry instalments of betterment. The right 
is so clear, the wrong so intolerable, the gospel so convincing, 
that it seems to them that it must be possible to enlist the 
whole body of workers—soldiers, policemen, and all—under 
the banner of brotherhood and equality; and at one great 
stroke to set Justice on her rightful throne. Unfortunately, 
such an army of light is no more to be gathered from the human 
product of nineteenth century civilization than grapes are to 
be gathered from thistles. But if we feel glad of that impossi- 
bility; if we feel relieved that the change is to be slow enough 
to avert personal risk to ourselves; if we feel anything less 
than acute disappointment and bitter humiliation at the 
discovery that there is yet between us and the promised land 
a wilderness in which many must perish miserably of want 
and despair: then I submit to you that our institutions have 
corrupted us to the most dastardly degree of selfishness. The 
Socialists need not be ashamed of beginning as they did by 
proposing militant organization of the working classes and 
general insurrection. The proposal proved impracticable; 
and it has now been abandoned—not without some outspoken 
regrets—by English Socialists. But it still remains as the only 
finally possible alternative to the Social Democratic pro- 
gramme which I have sketched to-day.” ? 


He ends the Tract on the Fabian Society with a sentence 
whose spirit contradicts the policy which the Tract outlines: 
*“* Whilst our backers at the polls are counted by tens, we 
must continue to crawl and drudge and lecture as best we 





1 Fabian Essays, (1931 ed.) p.186 f. 
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can. When they are counted by hundreds we can permeate 
and trim and compromise. When they rise to tens of thousands 
we shall take the field as an independent party. Give us 
hundreds of thousands, as you can, if you try hard enough, and 
we will ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.”’! 


/ 
“What a subject for a cartoon!” one might exclaim; 


“a Fabian riding the whirlwind!” But Shaw is not only a 
Fabian; there is in him also the storm. 


1 Fabian Tract No. 41. 
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CuapTer [V 
WIDOWERS’ HOUSES 


AVING GIVEN uP the writing of novels for nine years of 
Hee strenuous unremitting political activity at all levels 

from street-corner speaking to taking part as delegate of 
the Fabian Society in discussions to create unity among the 
socialist groups, Shaw now began in 1892 to write plays. But 
this did not mean that he was giving up politics to return to 
literature. The Unpleasant Plays are political plays, and not 
only because Widowers’ Houses, for example, “is deliberately 
intended,” as the Preface states, “‘ to induce people to vote on 
the Progressive side at the next County Council election in 
London ”; they are political because in the very fact that their 
ideas are expressed in dramatic form there is an implicit 
criticism of Fabianism. For drama is a form of art which makes 
an audience into a group, united in the common desire to gain 
refreshment and strength from expressive action which shows 
the working in life of the same force that they feel in themselves. 
Through his use of dramatic form to expose the character of 
capitalist society, Shaw criticizes the dispassionate rationalism 
of Fabianism, and asserts that -socialism must awaken the 
common emotion of a united people and make them conscious 
that they are the creative power in life. 

Widowers’ Houses was actually begun in 1885, seven years 
before its production, in collaboration with William Archer; 
and about its early history there is the comedy which so often 
plays over the surface of Shaw’s life. Shaw had asked Archer 
why he did not write a play, and Archer had replied that though 
he could construct a plot, he was no use at dialogue. Shaw 
suggested that they should collaborate, Shaw supplying the 
dialogue to Archer’s plot; Archer agreed. ‘‘ I drew out scene 
by scene,” Archer wrote later in The World, “ the scheme of a 
twaddling cup-and-saucer comedy vaguely suggested by Augier’s 
Ceinture Dorée. The details I forget, but know it was-to be 
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called Rhinegold, was to open, as Widowers’ Houses actually does, 
in a hotel garden on the Rhine, and was to have two heroines, 
a sentimental and a comic one, according to the accepted 
Robertson-Byron-Carton formula. I fancy the hero was to 
propose to the sentimental heroine, believing her to be the poor 
niece instead of the rich daughter of the sweater, or slum- 
landlord, or whatever he may have been; and I know he was 
to carry on in the most heroic fashion, and was ultimately to 
succeed in throwing the tainted treasure of his father-in-law, 
metaphorically speaking, into the Rhine. All this I gravely 
propounded to Mr. Shaw, who listened with no less admirable 
gravity. Then I thought the matter had dropped, for I heard 
no more of it for many weeks.””! 

What Shaw did to this plot exemplifies how he revolutionized 
the drama of his day, which in general, as in Archer’s scheme, 
was content to work up suggestions from French comedy or 
melodrama “according to the accepted Robertson-Byron- 
Carton formula ” 

After some time, Shaw came to Archer and said: ‘“ I’ve 
finished the first act of our play, and haven’t yet come to your 
plot. In fact, I’ve forgotten it. Do teH it to me once more.” 
Archer did so. A little later, Shaw came back again. ‘I’ve 
only got a little way into the second act, and I’ve used up all 
your plot. I want some more to go on with.” Archer refused 
to supply it, saying that it was “ like asking a sculptor to add a 
few more arms and legs to a statue which was already provided 
with its full complement ”’.? And so the collaboration broke 
down, and the play remained unfinished. 

In 1892, when the Independent Theatre had just been estab- 
lished but was short of plays, Shaw came across the manuscript 
one day when he was taking a rest after a spell of hard work in 
a general election, and finished it, he says, there and then. 
It was produced in December at the Royalty Theatre and ran 
for two evenings. 

The play is sometimes criticized on the ground that the 
characters and the action are merely instruments for the 
propagandist who wishes to expose a social evil—the slums of 


\ The World, Dec. 14, 1892; quoted Henderson, of. cit., p. 453. 
4 Henderson, loc. cit. 
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London. Characters and action, it is said, are therefore wooden 
and mechanical. It may be admitted that the construction is 
sometimes awkward and heavy, the entrances and exits clumsily 
and obviously managed, the dialogue sometimes stilted and 
forced, and that in general the technique lacks the fluency and 
ease of Shaw’s later work. But the main charge, that Shaw 
was interested, not in his characters as living men and women, 
but in a social question, is untrue; it is a reaction against being 
compelled to see oneself and others in a new way. Shaw did 
not use his characters to show conditions in the slums; he used 
conditions in the slums to show his characters. The indivi- 
duality of the slum landlord Sartorius, of his daughter Blanche, 
his agent Lickcheese, and the young doctor Harry Trench is 
not seen with that superficial vision which takes for granted 
the larger whole within which the individual exists; their 
individuality is that real social life of which the bourgeoisie 
would suppress all consciousness. Their being is that they 
fatten on the poverty of the slum, to quote from Shaw’s preface 
to the Unpleasant Plays, “‘ as flies fatten on filth”. That phrase 
suggests the peculiar quality of the play. The flies may be 
disturbed in their feeding, but they settle on the filth again 
with more voracious appetite. 

This quality in the play, which justifies its being called 
unpleasant, comes especially from the absence of any real re- 
sistance in Trench to being an accomplice in the exploitation 
whose effects on human bodies he has seen in his hospital 
practice, and from the overcoming of what resistance he offers 
through the deliberate appeal by the exploiters to his sexual 
lust. When he discovers that his own private income, on which 
he had thought he could live in innocence with Blanche, is in 
fact derived from a mortgage on her father’ slums, he can only 
stare at Sartorius, ‘“‘ and then hangs his head and gazes stupidly 
at the floor, morally beggared, with his clasped knuckles between 
his knees, a living picture of disillusion.” When out of a last 
stirring of a sense of social justice, and much more out of 
offended pride at having been turned out of the house by 
Blanche, he refuses his consent as mortgagee to Lickcheese’s 
scheme of improving the slums in order to obtain higher com- 
pensation when they are pulled down, both the sense of social 
justice and the offended pride are utterly lost in the ravening 
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delight of physical desire as soon as Lickcheese sends in Blanche 
to seduce him (‘‘ You never ad such a managin man as me, 
Sartorius,” Lickcheese says in an aside, as he prepares to leave 
the couple alone together). 

Blanche and Trench 


“stand face to face, quite close to one another, she provo- 
cative, taunting, half defying, half inviting him to advance, 
in a flush of undisguised animal excitement,” 


and Trench’s eye “ lights up ” as it “‘ suddenly flashes on him 
that all this ferocity is erotic.” Licksheese’s stratagem has 
succeeded. In delight, Trench pays the required price to the 
pander for the flesh which has heated his desire; and the 
woman’s father abets the transaction, selling his daughter’s 
body for profit. They go into supper to celebrate, “‘ Lickcheese 
jocosely taking Sartorius on one arm, and Trench on the other.” 
The flies settle down again on the filth. 

Widowers’ Houses is no mere pamphlet, as it has been often 
called; it is a play which with disturbing power shows people 
as they are—members of society; and which shows society as it 
is—capitalist society, based on the exploitation of man by man. 
Nobody who was only a Fabian could have written such a 
play. 

As Shaw insisted, the characters are not exceptional, but 
typical members of their class. Sartorius would make a dignified, 
imposing sidesman; Blanche and Trench, leaving the fashion- 
able church after the wedding, might have their photograph in 
The Tatler. To brand all the characters as cads and beasts is 
to mistake the play. As Shaw wrote in an appendix to the 
original edition, ‘“‘ The notion that the people in Widowers’ 
Houses are abnormally vicious or odious could only prevail in a 
community in which Sartorius is absolutely typical in his 
unconscious villainy.” 

Nevertheless, the influence of Fabianism is strong, and the 
play does not wholly fulfil the purpose of drama; for it does not 
make the audience feel themselves united with the creative 
forces in society that can change society. Shaw himself seems 
to have been conscious of this lack. He wrote in the preface 
to the original edition of the play: 
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“I offer it as my own criticism of the author of Widowers° 
Houses that the disillusion which makes all great dramatic 
poets tragic has here made him only derisive; and derision is 
by common consent a baser atmosphere than that of tragedy. 
I had better have written a beautiful play, like Twelfth Night, 
or a grand play, like the tragic masterpieces; but frankly, 
I was not able to: modern commercialism is a bad art school, 
and cannot, with all its robberies, murders and prostitutions, 
move us in the grand manner to pity and terror: it is squalid, 
futile, blundering, mean, ridiculous, for ever uneasily pre- 
tending to be the wide-minded, humane, enterprising thing 
it is not. It is not my fault, reader, that my art is the expres- 
sion of my sense of moral and intellectual perversity rather 
than of my sense of beauty. My life has been passed mostly 
in big modern towns, where my sense of beauty has been 
starved whilst my intellect has been gorged with problems 
like that of the slums in this play, until at last I have come, 
in a horrible sort of way, to relish them enough to make them 
the subjects of my essays as artist.” 


That is good criticism, both of the play and of capitalism. 

There is in the play an obsessing consciousness of the corruption 
of capitalist society. Marx’s Capital, Shaw once wrote, appealed 
“to an unnamed, unrecognized passion—a new passion—the 
passion of hatred in the more generous souls among the respect- 
able and educated sections for the accursed middle-class 
institutions that-had starved, thwarted, misled and corrupted 
‘ them from their cradles.” That passion of hatred is so strong 
that Shaw does indeed seem to feel a relish in exposing the filth 
of capitalism. 

That being his desire, the play shows in society nothing that 
is noble and creative. It is robbed of the power it would have 
had if the hero, instead of being stupid and submissive, had been 
bold and intelligent, and had had before him the choice, not of 
merely refusing or accepting Sartorius’s money, but of accepting 
or fighting capitalism. As Shaw said in a letter to the Star, 
reprinted in the original edition of the play, he might have made 
Sartorius “a shareholder in a match factory where avoidable 
‘ phossy jaw ’ is not avoided,” and where the match-girls strike 
(the famous strike took place in July, 1888, four years before 
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the play was produced): the hero would then have known of 
forces within capitalist society that fight capitalism. But in the 
action of the play Sartorius’s only opponent is Lickcheese, the 
member of the exploited class who makes himself into an 
exploiter, and who thus foreshadows Mrs. Warren and Andrew 
Undershaft. Sartorius’s only consistent opponent is a clergyman 
who fights him on the vestry; but he is only talked about, and 
never materializes. Trench must accept capitalism, for there 
seems to be no way of fighting it; and thus the play is without 
cenflict. 

This fault of the play derives, it appears to me, from the 
influence of the later Fabianism, which, believing that only the 
objective, dispassionate intellectuals of the middle-class could 
guide the slow, gradual advance to socialism, was blind to the 
workers’ fight against capitalism and to the significance of such 
new events as the strike of the match girls. In his plays Shaw 
endeavours to overcome this false objectivity and dispassionate- 
ness of Fabianism, but the plays share the weakness of Fabianism 
that the workers opposing capitalism are not thought worth 
consideration. 

The play also fails to show fully the conflict within the minds 
of the members of the middle-class. Shaw wrote in his letter 
to the Star: 

“*. , . the thinkers and writers of Blanche Sartorius’s party 
vie with each other in unconscious—nay, conscientious— 
brutality, callousness, and class prejudice when they speak of 
the proletariat. Hypocrisy with them takes the shape of 
dissembling sympathy with the working class when they really 
feel it, not of affecting it when they do not feel it.” 


That is very true; but we see Sartorius only affecting sympathy 
which he does not feel, not dissembling the sympathy which he 
does feel. Or rather, we catch glimpses of that side of his 
character through which he would feel such sympathy—his 
love for his daughter, and his wistful realization that he has 
estranged her from himself, the son of a washer-woman, by 
making her a “lady”. There is another side to Blanche sug- 
gested by her power to inspire such devotion in a servant whom 
she nearly strangles in one of the most passionately convincing 
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scenes Shaw wrote; there is another side to Trench—the doctor 
whose blood boiled at what he saw among the out-patients at 
the hospital, and at the thought that such things could not be 
prevented. But, like the clergyman who fights Sartorius on the 
vestry, all this remains in limbo—a potential force only. 

“‘ Now the didactic object of my play,’ Shaw wrote, “ is to 
bring conviction of sin—to make the Pharisee who repudiates 
Sartorius . . . recognize that Sartorius is his own photograph.” 
But, like Trefusis in An Unsocial Socialist, he is more concerned 
to bring conviction of sin than to inspire to a new life; for he 
shows no escape from sin. The whole manner of posing the 
dramatic issue—the ignoring of the working class, the absence 
from the action of the play even of the clergyman on the vestry— 
confronts Trench not with the real choice of fighting or not 
fighting capitalism, but with an unreal choice of participating 
or not participating in exploitation. This implies, as Shaw 
himself later perceived, that to be good is to have no share in 
the guilt of capitalist society; which in turn implies at least a 
negative longing belief in some impossible region where the 
individual, without fighting capitalism, can keep himself 
unspotted from the world. 

But such morality is opposed to the whole meaning of the 
play as a new development in drama and as a criticism of 
Fabianism. For the recognition that the reality of men and 
women is their membership of capitalist society demands also 
the recognition that, as William Morris saw, the culture and 
morality of capitalist society, which compelled even the bour- 
geoisie to gloze over the fact of exploitation, must be transformed 
into the new culture and the new morality of the workers’ fight 
for socialism. 

Therefore the play does not liberate and inspire the audience 
with a vision of their own creative strength; it revolts, “‘ dragging 
up to the smooth surface of ‘respectability’ ”’, as Shaw said in the 
preface, “‘a handful of the slime and foulness of its polluted 
bed.” It does not stir the collective energy of the audience; it 
makes them shrink from contact with one another. Therefore 
it is wrong to call it a great play; but only by comparison with 
great plays can it be judged. 


CHAPTER V 


MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION 


to Ellen Terry, dated May 28, 1897: “ It’s much my best 

play; but it makes my blood run cold: I can hardly bear 
the most appalling bits of it. Ah, when I wrote that, I had 
some nerve”! 

The theme is essentially the same as that of Widowers’ Houses; 
the treatment of it is in every sense more personal. Trench had 
no physical contact with the slums from whose squalor and 
misery he drew the income of his mortgage; but Vivie Warren 
is in flesh and blood the daughter of prostitution. Her own 
mother was first a prostitute and now a large-scale brothel- 
keeper. And her father? Nobody knows, but certainly one of 
the men by whom her mother had been kept. 

And the personality of Vivie Warren has special meaning for 
Shaw. For none of the characters in Widowers’ Houses does he 
seem to have felt any special affection. Vivie Warren, however, 
is the successor of Lydia Carew and Trefusis; she shares the 
common trait of self-sufficiency, of detachment from society; 
and one feels that Shaw identified himself with her as he did 
with Trefusis or Conolly. With such a heroine, the plot of the 
play involves not only the moral question of participation in 
the crime of capitalism, but also the whole range of individual 
emotion towards society, its partial suppression by rationalism, 
its release, and new direction. 

The resemblance of Vivie to the earlier heroes of the novels 
appears already in the stage directions at the beginning of the 
play, where Vivie is described as “‘ prompt, strong, confident, 
self-possessed.”” When the curtain rises, she is tying in a 
hammock in the garden, reading law. A stranger comes to the 
, Sate and asks her if she can direct him to Mrs. Alison’s house; 


Geet oF Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Shaw wrote in a letter 


Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, 1931, p. 211. 
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Vivie answers briefly, “ This is Mrs. Alison’s,” and with inhuman 
lack of interest goes on reading. When the stranger has timidly 
introduced himself as Mr. Praed, an old friend of her mother’s, 
and has been invited to come in, Vivie proceeds, having numbed 
his fingers with her handshake, to shatter all his sentimental 
illusions. He is enthusiastic because she tied for third wrangler 
in the mathematical tripos at Cambridge; she tells him that 
she only did it because her mother had promised her £50. 
Shocked by this sordid motive, he asks her if she does not want 
any romance or beauty in her life; she assures him that she 
cares for neither. She has planned her life; she is going to 
make her money by doing actuarial calculations and con- 
veyancing, and watching the Stock Exchange; in the evenings, 
an arm-chair, whisky and a cigar, and a detective story; no 
holidays; no friends; no love. 

In her utter contempt for whatever cannot justify itself before 
the practical reason by which she has planned her life, Vivie 
is a caricature of the rationalism of the novels; and the futile 
romantic Praed is merely a foil to demonstrate that she is right 
and that whatever is not rational is sentimental. She is a 
caricature, because in one important respect she differs from the 
earlier heroes (and this is true also of Trefusis, who warned 
the author of the novel to detach himself from the tail of 
Shakespeare): she has not the slightest interest in art. It also 
falls beneath her condemnation of Praed’s ‘‘ beauty and © 
romance”, The fact that Conolly could enjoy a Bach fugue 
(and the way Marian speaks of his love of music carries con- 
viction) gave some contradicting depth to his flat efficiency; but 
in Vivie’s mind there is no contradiction, only calm control. — 
Robert Smith’s behaviour could become completely irrational 
under the influence of his “ aimless facetiousness ’’, and Owen 
Jack could be carried out of himself by music; but Vivie is 
always Vivie. 

The very absence of any conflicting impulse is a sign that 
her self-possession is unreal; and one waits for it to be broken 
down. 

Thus in the first scene of Mrs. Warren’s Profession there is the 
tension which one feels gathering in Shaw’s first four novels, 
with their growing opposition between the “little wisdoms ” 
and the “ big instincts’’. Nobody can permanently remain 
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** left alone” between the rich and the poor, and the bonds 
between oneself and one’s fellows cannot be permanently denied. 
The hermit will tire of his cave; whose company will he seék ? 

A dramatist writing in the ’go’s could not have taken a more 
significant theme. The inhuman emptiness of Vivie’s self- 
possession, the unimaginableness of the life that she had planned, 
are a sign that Shaw was abandoning that ideal image of himself 
(which William Archer declared Vivie to be), the self-sufficient, 
detached, intellectual hero, the solitary enemy of middle-class 
respectability. He had realized that the rationalism of his 
heroes, like that of the Dialectical Society, was itself a ‘‘ middle- 
class business”’, and had become aware, as he said, of the 
importance of “ the economic basis”. In the weakened reality 
of Vivie’s character in the opening scenes, as compared with 
Robert Smith or Conolly, is reflected the weakening in Shaw 
of the earlier roth century bourgeois ideology of individualism 
and rationalism. Already in the first four novels he had been 
looking for a way out from his sterile isolation between the two 
classes. The reading of Marx made him conscious that he was in 
fact not isolated. It made him conscious of the political and 
social significance of the crusade of his artist heroes against 
respectability, so that he could no longer make his heroes only 
artists. He had to choose between the capitalist class and the 
working class; the making of that choice is the fundamental 
content of his work. Nowhere does his treatment of the conflict 
go so deep as in this play. 

The importance of the play lies in the fact that Vivie’s 
relation to her mother symbolises the relation of the individual 
to society. Vivie tries to treat her mother as a stranger. But she 
cannot. For she has her being through her, as the individual has 
his being through society; and in discovering what kind of 
woman her mother is, Vivie discovers what kind of society she 
is part of. 

The crisis of the play—and its importance in Shaw’s work 
can hardly be exaggerated—occurs in the second act. It seems 
that Vivie, determined to fight every attempt by her mother to 
interfere with her plan of life and assert a mother’s right to her 
daughter’s services, is going to win an easy victory, for her 
mother is at first defeated by her cool, matter-of-fact, unsenti- 
mental manner. Feeling her strength, Vivie bullies her mother, 
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telling her to get some walks and lawn-tennis to take down her 
fat. When her mother begins to whimper, Vivie, speaking as 
if she were the mother, says she will leave the room if she does 
not stop. She counters Mrs. Warren’s appeals to her feelings 
as a daughter by asking who her father is; and when 
Mrs. Warren, ashamed that she cannot tell her, buries her face 
in her hands, Vivie says to her: “‘ Don’t do that, mother: you 
know you don’t feel it a bit.”” Then she takes out her watch 
and asks if half-past eight is too early for breakfast; pulls her 
mother up from the chair to send her off to bed; and when 
Mrs. Warren says she won’t be able to sleep, coolly asks: 
“Why not ? I shall.” 

But that is her last word of calm domination. For her mother 
** suddenly breaks out vehemently in her natural tongue—the 
dialect of a woman of the people.” 


‘What right have you to set yourself up above me like 
this? You boast of what you are to me—to me, who gave 
you the chance of being what you are.” 


At these words Vivie’s self-possession begins to break down. 
And to appreciate the full depth of meaning in the dramatic action 
of the play (for Mrs. Warren’s Profession, like Widowers’ Houses, is 
no mere pamphlet), it must be noted that Vivie still knows 
nothing of her mother’s life except what she may infer from the 
uncertainty of her paternity. What penetrates Vivie’s defences 
is that her mother is speaking in “ the dialect of a woman of 
the people”, and the truth of what she says: “ You boast of 
what you are to me—to me, who gave you the chance of being 
what you are.” 

Shaw now does what he failed to do in An Unsocial Socialist, 
and calls in question the fundamental theory in terms of which 
he had interpreted, and also misinterpreted, his vision of the 
world—the theory that reality is the individual’s consciousness 
confronting middle-class society. That is the assumption, 
unconsciously derived from bourgeois ideology, underlying the 
scenes in The Irrational Knot in which Conolly scores victories 
over the representatives of respectability and repudiates any 
emotional bond between himself and them, and underlying the 
scenes in An Unsocial Socialist in which Trefusis, the individual 
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saviour of mankind, attacks the men and women of his own 
class or takes out his diary to note the date of his wedding. 
As long as society means only the middle-class, and one’s own 
consciousness is assumed to be its centre, the rationalism 
through which the heroes of the novels defiantly proclaim their 
self-sufficiency is an effective weapon. But it is useless in 
Vivie’s hands against her mother. For her mother is the truth 
to which the bourgeois individualist has no answer: the indivi- 
dual is not self-sufficient, since he owes his very existence to 
another. He owes to another his birth and all the labour of 
his upbringing; and in Mrs. Warren’s words is all the passionate 
hatred of a woman of the people for those “ stuck-up prudes ” 
as she calls Vivie, who imagine that they have made themselves. 

In this great scene Shaw has the intellectual courage to con- 
front the individualistic rationalism of his early heroes with the 
fundamental facts that disprove it; and because the facts are 
unanswerable and stated with “an overwhelming inspiration 
of true conviction and scorn” by a woman of the people, Vivie, 
the last representative in Shaw’s work of uncompromising 
individualistic rationalism, immediately begins to crumple: 

“*. . her replies, which have sounded sensible and strong to 
her so far, now begin to ring rather woodenly and even 
priggishly against the new tone of her mother.” 


Then she is completely routed as Mrs. Warren “ plants her chair 
farther forward with brazen energy ”’, and tells her the story of 
her life; childhood in the fried-fish shop down by the Mint, 
with three sisters and a mother who “ called herself a widow; ” 
a job as barmaid at Waterloo Station, until one evening her 
sister Lizzie came in for a drink, asked her why she was wearing 
out her health and appearance “for other people’s profit”, 
and lent her a little money to start on the streets until they had 
saved enough to open a high-class house in Brussels. Where 
would they be now, Mrs. Warren asks Vivie, if she had minded 
the clergyman’s foolishness, who had preached morality at 
them at the church school? ‘“‘ Scrubbing floors for one and 
sixpence a day and nothing to look forward to but the work- 
house infirmary.” 

Vivie gazes at her “fascinated”, and says: “ My dear 
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mother: you are a wonderful woman: you are a stronger than 
all England.” It is the first time in Shaw’s work that such a 
word as ‘‘ fascinated’ has been used of such a character as 
Vivie, and the first time that society has been invested with 
the mesmeric power which it has through its personification in 
** my dear mother ”’. 

But what sort of a mother? Not simply the brothel-keeper. 
It must be stressed that the meaning of the play will again be 
diminished unless it is noted that in this scene the nature of 
Mrs. Warren’s profession is of minor importance. The dramatic 
interest of the scene is the reversal of Vivie’s easy victory, as 
she packs her mother off to bed, into consciousness of defeat, as 
her replies begin to sound priggish in her own ears; and this 
reversal is already accomplished before Mrs. Warren tells that 
she has been a prostitute. Not as prostitute, not as brothel- 
keeper, but as a woman from the slums down by the Mint, the 
mother smashes Vivie’s bourgeois individualistic rationalism. 
This, she says to her, is the foundation of your self-sufficiency, 
your Newnham College and mathematical tripos: the struggle 
of hungry people for existence. You think yourself a free 
woman, superior to conventional morality, because you are 
determined to live ‘‘ your own ” life. But you do not know the 
source of that life, and you have not begun to know what 
morality is; for you are ignorant that it is the means by which 
lying clergymen persuade the poor to be “‘ good’, to work in 
a white-lead factory till they die of lead poisoning, or to bring 
up a family on eighteen shillings a week till the husband takes 
to drink. From that world you have your birth. 

One of the greatest heights in all Shaw’s work is the trans- 
formation of Vivie through her acceptance of this truth. 
Mrs. Warren, relieved by her outburst, yawns and stretches 
herself lazily. There follows a moment of dramatic stillness, 
whose beauty reveals how Vivie’s heart has been stirred. She 
lights a candle, and puts out the lamp, darkening the room. 


“She draws aside the curtains of the window. The land- 
scape is seen bathed in the radiance of the harvest moon 


rising over Blackdown.” 


It is a moment of rare beauty. Vivie has seen the truth of 
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the society of which she is part; it has overthrown her, but she 
has had the strength to accept the truth; as the earth lies in 
the moonlight, her mind and heart are open to reality. Coming 
back into the room, she takes her mother in her arms and 
kisses her. 


II 


But the last two acts reverse the movement of the first two. 
Vivie at the end of the play is Vivie at the beginning, though 
with a difference. 

It is characteristic of Shaw’s work that just as in the scene 
with Mrs. Warren the moment of Vivie’s critical change is 
hidden from the spectators in that silent word “ priggish ” in 
the stage directions, so also at the decisive moments of the return 
to her old self the conflict is concealed rather than open. What 
is at issue is not faced, and the solution is therefore unreal. 

There are two phases in the return movement. In the first 
phase the charge is brought against Vivie that her new relation 
to her mother is mere sentimentality. When on the morning 
after they have had their talk Mrs. Warren and Vivie stroll 
over to see a neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. Samuel Gardner, 
who had been one of Mrs. Warren’s lovers, and with whose 
son Frank, a pleasant young good-for-nothing, Vivie is on 
kissing terms, Frank is appalled to see that Vivie has her 
arm round her mother’s waist. He says to Praed, “ She’s 
gone sentimental, by God!” When he and Vivie are alone, 
he accuses her of “ attitudinizing sentimentally ’. At which 
Vivie flushes, but answers: 


“Yes, Frank: there has been a change; but I don’t think 
it a change for the worse. Yesterday I was a little prig.” 


But what she is to-day, Vivie, though she is supposed to be a 
highly articulate character, makes no attempt to express. And 
whatever it is that she has become, she puts up a poor fight 
for it. So does the play. Instead of our being shown in 
conflict all that is at stake, Frank dismisses the mother as 
“an old wretch”; and then, “ babyishly, lulling her and 
making love to her with his voice,” he says to Vivie: 
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“‘ Mustnt go live with her. Little family group of mother 
and daughter wouldnt be a success.” 


Vivie falls ‘“‘ under the spell”, and they pretend to be the 
babes in the wood. He nestles against her like a weary child, 
and she rocks him like a nurse. When he will speak of her 
mother, she smothers the word against her breast: 


“* Sh-sh-sh-sh! little girl wants to forget all about her mother.” 


The mother whom she wants to forget is the mother who 
told her the truth; and that is why she wants to forget her. 
The truth she learned that she is not self-sufficient demands of 
her an intellectual and emotional change; but, afraid of the 
accusation of sentimental attitudinizing, because her absorption 
of the truth is still so superficial that the accusation itself is 
true, she cannot make the change. 

After Vivie has thus fled into a fairy-tale, the second phase 
opens in the return of the play to its beginning, though at first 
it seems rather to continue the forward movement of the first 
two acts. Having learned the truth about her mother, Vivie 
must now learn the truth about her father. And in learning it, 
she also learns that her mother is not a woman of the people, 
but a capitalist. 

The picture which is presented of capitalism is more loath- 
some than that conveyed by the image of the flies which 
characterizes Widowers’ Houses. Sir George Crofts, the financial 
backer and former lover of Mrs. Warren, a “ gentlemanly 
combination of the most brutal types of city man, sporting man 
and man about town,” asks Vivie to marry him. In the first act, 
he has an uneasy doubt lest he may be Vivie’s father; yet in 
the second act, with the doubt still not dissipated, prowling up 
and down the room “ with a carnal gleam in his eye and a 
loose grin”, he offers to buy Vivie from her mother. Now he 
proposes marriage to Vivie herself, tempting her with the 
prospect of soon being a rich man’s widow; and in embellishing 
the financial advantages of the marriage he lets out that the 
Crofts-Warren concern is not, as Vivie thought, wound up. 


“Crofts Wound up! Wind up a business that’s paying 
35 per cent in the worst years! Not likely.” 
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When Vivie would cut herself free by ceasing acquaintance with 
him, he laughs and answers her as Sartorius answered Trench. 
All the time, the profit on the business has been coming to her. 
Sir George Crofts’ brother cut the wages paid to the girls in his 
factory, knowing that the Mrs. Warrens would make up the 
difference, and with the extra profit founded the scholarship 
for girls which had kept Vivie at Cambridge. All the life of 
society—industry, Parliament, aristocracy, and church—is 
tainted by the same polluted source. 

That source is her mother. Not her mother as one of the 
women from the slums, but as the brothel-keeper who exploits 
them, hiring their flesh with the money which her “ capitalist 
bully ” puts into her. Vivie’s whole existence till this moment 
is the fruit of this union; and now the capitalist bully, this 
worn-out old wretch, as Mrs. Warren calls him, tempts her to 
prostitute herself and endure his incestuous embraces, paid with 
the profits from her mother’s prostitutes. 

These images of prostitution, lust and incest arouse a revulsion 
from the rottenness of capitalist civilization like that expressed 
through Trefusis’ image of the scrofulous ulcers. Nevertheless, 
this third act weakens and confuses the theme of the play. 

The entire scene between Vivie and Crofts, and then her 
flight to London, loses in meaning because Vivie is in a sense 
already no longer there. Already in the scene when she and 
Frank play at babes in the wood she has run away from reality. 
She has put out of her mind the thought of her mother as a 
woman of the people, and suppressed her new knowledge that 
her whole world rests on the bodies of the people struggling for 
existence. She has become unreal. For when she has to choose 
whether to stand by her mother as a woman from the slums 
and hold to the truth she has learned from her or obediently 
accept Frank’s pronouncement that her mother is not a fit 
woman for her to know, this crisis is reached and decided in a 
a few moments of make-believe. The too easy solution depends 
for its convincingness on a sudden mood of softness in Vivie 
which contradicts both what she has been and what she again 
becomes. 

The play is divided against itself. Its potential greatness, its 
moments of actual greatness, come from its theme of the conflict 
between the bourgeois ideology of individualistic, rationalist 
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self-sufficiency and the individual’s realization of his part in 
society. But the theme is blurred because Shaw’s Fabianism 
blurs the character of capitalism. The exception proves the rule; 
but you cannot state the rule by stating only the exception. 
Yet that is in effect what Shaw does. He takes the case of a 
woman from the working-class who becomes a capitalist. That 
is the exception. The rule which it proves is that the workers 
as a class can never become capitalists, the essential condition 
for the existence of capitalists being the existence of a proletariat 
outnumbering them many times. By choosing the exceptional 
individual case of a worker becoming a capitalist, Shaw blurs 
the antagonism of workers and capitalists and the inevitable class 
struggles between them. By uniting worker and capitalist in 
one and the same person, he obliterates the fundamental 
cleavage in class society. He opposes his heroine neither as 
capitalist to the working-class nor as worker to the capitalist 
class. He opposes her as pure virgin to the impurity of capitalism 
in general. He thus reverts to the bourgeois ideology of in- 
dividual on the one hand and society on the other from which he 
was trying to free himself. 

The desire for such freedom is an underlying impulse of the 
play; and in that great scene when Vivie is transformed by the 
realization that her very life comes from a woman of the people, 
the freedom is momentarily achieved. But it is lost again. For 
in that unreal world presented by the dramatic action in which 
workers and capitalists are equally corrupt, in which there is no 
working-class movement and no struggle for socialism (and not 
even a Fabian Society—a_ significant omission throughout 
Shaw’s plays, which indicates what in his heart of hearts he 
thought of Fabianism), there is no activity through which Vivie 
can live her new freedom. She deceives herself into the belief 
that she is retaining a virginal and almost saintly purity. But 
in fact she takes up again her Philistine money-making 
existence, 

When she flies to London, the horror of the knowledge of 
her parentage still pursues her. She says to Frank and Praed 
who come to comfort her: 


“IT am sure that if I had the courage I should spend the 
rest of my life in telling everybody—stamping and branding ~ 
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it into them until they all felt their part in its abomination 
as I feel mine.” 


But she is not going to spend her life thus. For a few moments 
she breaks down completely, then goes into another room, 
returns—and is the Vivie of the opening of the play, only more 
so, as if she were now the sole high priestess of the religion of 
herself. 

Her mother arrives, and Vivie tells her that they must separate. 
We had known that ever since she had said to Frank,“ Little 
girl wants to forget all about her mother.” It interfered with 
the game of babes in the wood to defend a woman of the slums 
against the judgment of a gentleman. But to her mother Vivie 
gives the same false reason as Conolly gave to Marian for leaving 
her: “ You are a conventional woman at heart.’ She adds as 
an alternative explanation that she would be a fool not to get 
rid of her. Then she “kindly” offers to shake hands, and 
“ matter-of-factly ” says goodbye. 

By what standards does Vivie call her mother conventional ? 
By what unconventional standards is she going to live herself ? 
Is she going to remember what capitalist society is? Or will 
she, keeping one eye on the Stock Exchange, take her petty 
profits from it, and with them buy her petty pleasures, her 
whisky, her cigars, and her detective stories? The play holds 
out no other future. 

Yet the stage directions after Mrs. Warren’s exit present Vivie 
as a great heroine of unsentimental realism because ‘“‘ uncon- 
cernedly ”, “ without a second thought”, she dismisses from 
her mind the soul-shattering experiences through which she has 
passed, “‘ pulls over a great sheaf of papers,” ‘‘ goes at her work 
with a plunge, and soon becomes absorbed . . .””’—in actuarial 
calculations. Could any human being act so inhumanly? 
Could any ending be more false ? 

And yet it is not the end. For though Vivie can forget her 
mother, the audience cannot. After Mrs. Warren has gone the 
emptiness of the stage is still filled by her absence, and Vivie’s 
presence seems small against this silence, from which life and 
power have departed elsewhere. Mrs. Warren is in every sense 
the strongest character in the play. Though Shaw distorts her 
into the bleary-eyed sentimental mother in order to prepare 
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Vivie’s sham victory, he has nevertheless created in her a living 
woman of the people who makes war in the only way she knows 
on the employers and their clergymen. Though in fighting 
society she is corrupted by its filth, she remains a rebel to the end. 


‘* Oh, the injustice of it!’ she cries in the passionate out- 
burst which prompts Vivie to call her a conventional woman, 
“ the injustice! the injustice! I always wanted to be a good 
woman. I tried honest work; and I was slave-driven until 
I cursed the day I ever heard of honest work. J was a good 
mother; and because I made my daughter a good woman 
she turns me out as if I was a leper. Oh, if I only had my 
life to live over again! I’d talk to that lying clergyman in 
the school. From this time forth, so help me Heaven in my 
last hour, I’ll do wrong and nothing but wrong. And I'll 
prosper on it.” 


As Vivie begins to do her little sums, in the real world outside 
you think of this raging fury tearing to pieces the whole fabric 
of hypocrisy. That also is the end of the play. 

Yet in this ending also the influence of the Fabian rejection 
of the class struggle makes itself felt. For the conception of the 
prostitute as the rebel against society, raging and destroying, is 
a romantic conception. And not only romantic, but also 
ambiguous: for Mrs. Warren is not only prostitute, but also 
large-scale brothel-keeper; not only exploited, but also exploiter. 
She is the forerunner of Andrew Undershaft in Major Barbara. 
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PROTESTANT ANARCHISM 


so tranquil, as that from the horror of Mrs. Warren’s 

Profession to the comedy of Arms and the Man which imme- 
diately followed it: breakfast in the garden, with the world at 
peace again and the washing hanging out to dry on the fruit 
bushes. Until Major Barbara, the subject of An Unsocial Socialist 
and the Unpleasant Plays disappears; the action of the intervening 
plays moves off to Bulgaria or Morocco, to Cleopatra’s Egypt 
and the America of the War of Independence. But it would be 
hasty to think this shift of scene a flight; Arms and the Man 
may have provided the idea for that successful musical comedy 
The Chocolate Soldier, yet it was intended by its author to be 
“‘an attempt at Hamlet in the comic spirit”. The underlying 
theme of the plays up to Mayor Barbara is as serious and essentially 
the same as in Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 

The treatment of it, however, is less powerful and direct. 
Just as in Shaw’s attempt at Hamlet in the comic spirit one 
hardly even notices the presence of a Hamlet, so also in the 
other plays comedy, melodrama, fooling and argument almost 
conceal something like tragedy. This is both the strength and 
the weakness of the plays: they are more profound than they 
appear, but the action never comes thoroughly to grips with its 
real subject. 

Shaw’s Unpleasant Plays attempt full self-expression in dramatic 
form. The comedies require to be read in the light of their 
prefaces and of Shaw’s critical writings, particularly The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism (delivered as a lecture in 1890 and 
published in 1891), The Sanity of Art (1895) and The Perfect 
Wagnerite (1898), to which we must now turn, resuming the 
discussion of the plays in the next chapter. 

These critical writings deal not only with Ibsen or Wagner. 
Their essential theme is ‘‘ humanity ” in evolution. The earlier 
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“‘ imposing generalizations about the evolution from slavery to 
serfdom and from serfdom to free wage labor” are now dis- 
carded; humanity’s history is now told as the story of its advance 
from the age of faith to the age of reason, and from the age of 
reason to the age of the will. Though these three ages are 
correlated respectively with feudalism, capitalism and anarchism, 
it is not their economic and political systems which differentiate 
them, but the predominance of faith, reason or the will; and 
humanity resembles the divine humanity of Auguste Comte 
(which is not humanity, but, to quote from the title-page of 
A General View of Positivism, “‘ the Great Western Republic, 
formed of the five advanced nations, The French, Italian, 
Spanish, British, and German, which, since the time of Charle- 
magne, have always constituted a political whole’). 

There are in society three different orders of men: “ to wit, 
the instinctive, predatory, lustful, greedy people; the patient, 
toiling, stupid, respectful, money-worshipping people; and the 
intellectual, moral, talented people who devise and administer 
States and Churches.” This classification is made in The Perfect 
Wagnerite, where Shaw, wishing to make clear the political 
meaning of the operas, identifies the three orders with Wagner’s 
dwarfs, giants and gods respectively, using the dwarfs to repre- 
sent the capitalists and the giants the workers (in the sense not 
only of the proletariat but also the serfs). The gods, in whom 
the ‘‘ mysterious thing we call life” is most highly organized, 
are themselves mysterious. 

In the age of faith, life organized in the gods (Shaw also calls 
it ‘‘ Godhead ”’) is confronted with the stupidity of the giants; 
and they, unable to understand the moral faith on which God- 
head would found the social order, must be compelled to conform 
their actions to it by mechanical laws and institutions, which can 
only retain the necessary power of authority if they are sur- 
rounded with the awe of the eternally unchanging; and this 
awe can only be instilled by associating the legislative power 
with “ displays of splendor and majesty”’. ‘‘ The God turned 
lawgiver, in short, must be crowned Pontiff and King.” But 
the thought that shapes the law continually grows with the 
ceaseless evolution of life, and today’s thought is already beyond 
yesterday’s law; yet Godhead cannot repudiate its obsolete 
laws without imperilling the respect for the law on which society 
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stands. Conscious of this contradiction, Godhead “ begins 
secretly to long for the advent of some power higher than itself 
which will destroy its artificial empire of law, and establish a 
true republic of free thought.” 

Yet despite the contradiction between yesterday’s law and 
today’s thought, Godhead in the feudal age of faith, when it has 
only the stupidity of the giants to contend with, is still able to 
make a social order which will express its thought without 
corrupting it. For Godhead can induce the honest giants “ to 
build for Godhead a mighty fortress, complete with hall and 
chapel, tower and bell, for the sake of the homesteads that will 
grow up in security round that church-castle.” Rulers and 
ruled co-operate, Shaw implies, and in that co-operation create 
a social life that expresses the unifying principle of society. 

But then comes the dwarf, who, instead of enjoying innocently 
the colour and glitter and preciousness of gold, grasps the fact 
that he can turn it into money and drive millions of men by the 
invisible whip of hunger to pile up profit for him. The Church 
makes common cause with the capitalists to rob the people; 
and the gods become untrue to Godhead. 

Finally comes the higher power for which Godhead had 
longed, to destroy the artificial empire of law. This higher power 
grows out of man’s discovery of his own will. 

In the age of faith, man thought that the energy within him 
was a power outside him, which he worshipped and feared. As 
he became bolder, he ceased to fear everything and dared to 
love something, and his duty to what he feared evolved into a 
sense of duty to what he loved; he began to deny his duty to 
God and to acknowledge only his duty to his neighbour. 
** This stage,” Shaw says, “‘ is correlative to the rationalist stage 
in the evolution of philosophy and the capitalist phase in the 
evolution of society.” 

Man had, however, emancipated himself from God only to 
fall under the dominion of society, by which he is remorselessly 
crushed. But as his courage grows, he revolts; and in the 
growth of his courage the decisive step is his recognition of the 
will within him. He revolts first through Protestantism, whose 
doctrine of “ original sin” and “ divine grace”? is the affirmation 
of the will as “distinct from the reasoning machinery.” 

Protestantism, however, in establishing its own authoritative 
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church, was false to its own wisdom, until Schopenhauer, to 
quote from The Sanity of Art, “ re-established the old theological 
doctrine that reason is no motive power; that the true motive 
power in the world is will (otherwise Life); and that the 
setting-up of reason above will is a damnable error.” 

As Shaw says in a section of The Sanity of Art entitled ‘ Pro- 
testant Anarchism ”’, today we can dispense with Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism and Nirvana, and “ look life straight in the face and 
see in it, not the fulfilment of a moral law or of the deductions 
of reason, but the satisfaction of a passion in us of which we can 
give no rational account whatever.” In the same way, the 
Protestantism which declared that every man’s private judgment 
is the most trustworthy interpreter of the will of God must now 
declare that every man’s private judgment is the most trust- 
worthy interpreter of the will of Humanity. It must take, and 
has taken, “a fresh step in advance, and become Anarchism.” 

In the discussion of Widowers’ Houses, I suggested that Shaw 
began to write plays because through the drama he wished to 
arouse for the fight against capitalism those emotions of the 
people which Fabianism could not stir. There is, I think, a 
similar intention in these essays. 

Their leading ideas—the “Godhead” of The Perfect Wagnerite 
(1898) is already implicit in the “ will” of The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism (1890/1)—were conceived round about the time of the 
Unpleasant Plays, when Shaw was most conscious of the real 
character of capitalist society and loathed it with physical 
loathing. He had once believed that the years when he was 
writing the Unpleasant Plays would already have seen the victory 
of the socialist revolution. Those hopes were defeated, and he 
had reluctantly accepted the Fabian policy of a slow transition 
to social democracy. But the hatred of capitalist society re- 
mained, and the wish for its immediate destruction. Shaw still 
longed for the storms and the whirlwinds which he knew the 
dispassionate, detached, fact-finding Fabianism could neither 
arouse nor direct. He felt it to be his task to find a policy 
which should not be vulnerable to the Fabian criticism that 
a revolutionary policy was not practical; which should meet 
his own artist’s criticism of Fabianism that it was complacent 
about the horror of capitalist society; and which should 
organize, as Fabianism could not organize, the energy and 
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anger of the people he had embodied in Mrs. Warren and all 
that force through which audience and actors in a play become 
a group that is more than the sum of their individual existences. 
His conception that the divine will of man had found partial 
expression in feudalism, had been enslaved under capitalism, and 
had now found its freedom in a Schopenhauerian and Wagnerian 
anarchism, is intended to be the theoretical foundation of such a 
policy. 

This theoretical foundation had already been demolished half 
a century before. To Shaw’s theory of the liberation of the 
human will can be applied, word for word, what Marx and 
Engels had written in the Communist Manifesto of “‘ German or 
True Socialism’. Because it did not expose the struggle of one 
class with the other, “‘ True Socialism ”’ prided itself on expressing 
“the laws of pure Will, of Will as it must be, of true human 
Will generally,” and on representing “‘ not the interests of the 
proletariat, but the interests of Human Nature, of Man in 
general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, who exists only 
in the misty realm of philosophical phantasy.” 

Shaw’s history of humanity is such a phantasy. When he 
might have kept his early enthusiasm for the materialistic con- 
ception of history and deepened his understanding of it by 
studying the works of Marx and Engels, he turned instead to 
Fabianism and laughed at his “‘ lightning sketches of the develop- 
ment of the medieval craftsman into the manufacturer and 
finally into the factory hand; ” but when he thought he was 
laying aside youthful follies, he was in fact turning back to that 
“ Positivist rot”’, as Marx justly called it, the sentimental 
religion of a metaphysical Humanity, with a very inflated capital. 

From this story of abstractions the class struggle has been 
eliminated. For example, when “man” in the age of faith 
“becomes the slave of his duty to God,” are the peasants who 
must till the lands of the Church, and the priests and monks 
who live on the peasants’ toil, equally the slaves of that duty ? 
In the stage correlative to capitalism, is the capitalist the “‘ he ” 
that becomes a humanitarian, an altruist, acknowledging only 
his duty to his neighbour ? 

Because Shaw’s ‘“‘ man” and “ society ” are abstractions, he 
conceives the unity of society as an abstraction also. Society 
becomes God, and the individual is united with it through his 
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emotional awareness of an immaterial bond. But—this is typical 
bourgeois subjectivism—if the individual is unaware of the bond, 
neither the bond nor society exist. Thus, in Shaw’s description 
of the three ages of mankind, life or Godhead works in the first 
period because the gods perceive Godhead; it works in the third 
period because the anarchist perceives the will. But in the age of 
rationalism the Godhead is dumb; there is blank silence save for 
the vain bibble-babble of the conceited reason, and the only 
flicker of the will is in the Protestant’s original sin and divine 
grace. Because the rationalist is not conscious of the will, the will 
ceases. When the gods make common cause with the capitalist 
dwarfs and betray Godhead, then Godhead hangs powerless, 
crucified. Social forces work only through the individual’s 
consciousness of them, and only as immaterial forces. 

This idealism in Shaw’s conception of individual and society 
" joins hands with his Fabianism. Despite romantic pictures of a 
Siegfried-like anarchist repudiating all duty, Shaw elevates 
society above the people who make it, and will hear nothing of 
a revolutionary power in the people to change it. There is a 
significant passage in The Quintessance of Ibsenism, when Shaw is 
discussing the transition from the age of faith to that of reason: 


* One of the first and most famous utterances of rationalism 
would have condemned it without further hearing had its full 
significance been seen at the time. Voltaire, taking exception 
to the trash of some poetaster, was met with the plea “ One 
must live”. ‘I don’t see the necessity,” replied Voltaire. 
The evasion was worthy of the Father of Lies himself; for 
Voltaire was face to face with the very necessity he was 
denying ; must have known, consciously or not, that it is the 
universal postulate; would have understood, if he had lived to- 
day, that since all valid human institutions are constructed to 
fulfil man’s will, and his will is to live even when his reason 
teaches him to die, logical necessity, which was the sort 
Voltaire meant (the other sort being visible enough) can never 
be a motor in human action, and is, in short, not necessity at 
all, But that was not brought to light in Voltaire’s time; 
and he died impenitent, bequeathing to his disciples that most 
logical of agents, the guillotine, which also ‘ did not see the 


necessity *. 
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And the mention of which most logical agent convicts Shaw him- 
self of evasion. Had he been Louis XVI, he would have had to 
own that Voltaire’s necessity can be necessity. 

It is true that man’s will is “ to live even when his reason 
teaches him to die”; nevertheless, men can die, and when 
necessary kill, for ideals founded on reason. Shaw enslaves man 
and his reason in helpless bondage to “ the will”, from which 
there is no release but in unwilling death. 

There must and can be no guillotines, because guillotines do 
not recognize the “ will”; man’s “ will” is a metaphysical 
authority within him against which he neither may nor can 
rebel. In rejecting historical materialism for the religion of 
Humanity’s immanent will, Shaw followed the same bias as 
when he chose the Fabian Society rather than the more prole- 
tarian Social-Democratic Federation; neither in his practice nor 
his theory could he free himself from his class. Having found 
this religion, which satisfied his need to feel himself part of some- 
thing greater than himself, he defends it by the most tricky and 
intricate arguments against his own knowledge that the real 
world is not a mystic working of an abstract Godhead, but a 
world of exploitation and struggle. 

It is a sign of the strength of that knowledge that Shaw had 
to resort to such shifts to remain persuaded of his beliefs. In 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism he has to convince himself that Ibsen 
shared them; and in order to do so, he distorts Ibsen. 


Il 


The lesson which Ibsen intended to teach, according to Shaw, 
is that it is useless to make claims on people which they are not 
yet prepared to meet: 


‘* Whether, like Brand, we make such claims because to refrain 
would be to compromise with evil, or, like Gregers Werle, 
because we think their moral beauty must recommend them 
at sight to everyone, we shall alike incur Relling’s impatient 
assurance that “life would be quite tolerable if we could only 
get rid of the confounded duns that keep on pestering us in our 
poverty with the claims of the ideal.” ” 


F 
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He justifies this interpretation by a most specious argument. 
Man, he says, is afraid of reality and of himself. To hide his 
fear and frustration, he creates ideals, a picture of society as 
it ought to be, to hide the intolerable truth of society as it is; 
and unable to bear the truth about himself, he tries not to be 
himself, but “‘ a good man’”’, and demands of others that they 
also should be “ good” men, lest their freedom should make 
him despise himself the more. Such an idealist is Ibsen’s Brand, 
who declares himself “‘ the champion, not of things as they are, 
nor of things as they can be made, but of things as they ought 
to be.” Afraid to face reality as it is, he hides it and stifles 
it and kills it, as he kills his own son, beneath the mask of reality 
as it ought to be: “ Brand, aspiring from height to height of 
devotion to his ideal, plunges from depth to depth of murderous 
cruelty.” He dies a saint and a hero, but his heroism is only 
the disguise of his fear of reality, and its only result is that in 
calling on others to follow his ideal he causes “‘ more suffering 
by his saintliness than the most talented sinner could possibly 
have done with twice his opportunities.” 

Brand falls under the same censure as Voltaire and the French 
Revolution: he makes and demands the sacrifice of life for an 
ideal which he has set up by conscious reason. That, according 
to Shaw, is the rationalist sin against the Holy Ghost 
(an alternative name for the will); and he makes Ibsen also 
condemn it as a sin against life. 

This misrepresentation is all the more dangerous because it 
contains an element of truth. It is indeed the weakness of 
Brand that he is the champion of things as they ought to be 
rather than of things as they can be made. He never bridges 
that chasm of which he speaks “‘ between ts and should be”; 
for though he unites life and ideals through his own individual 
refusal to compromise, he never shows how they are to be 
united in the social life of all men. The ideal to which he 
sacrifices himself is an abstraction, and the suffering involved in 
its pursuit lacks meaning; neither the sacrifices he demands for 
it from others nor even his own death unite “‘ is and should be” 
in a tragic conflict. But Shaw twists the weakness of the play 
into the play’s real purpose (though Ibsen, he says, only became 
fully conscious of it in his later work): namely, to show all ideals 
as empty abstractions, and to hold up to contempt all those 
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who pursue any ideal, good or bad, and who make themselves 
the champions of things as they ought to be and refuse to accept 
things as they are. According to Shaw’s interpretation, the mob 
who stone Brand at the end of the play and then hasten back to 
their money-making—this mob had Ibsen at their head. 

But from the first line of the play to the last Ibsen has for the 
self-satisfied Philistines and their mocking of all ideals nothing 
but the fiercest scorn. He created Brand, not to prove the 
Philistines right, not to condemn the pursuit of ideals, but in an 
attempt to answer the question of how the ideal is to be pursued, 
how the individual in society can be true to his own will. The 
problem of Brand is the problem that Shaw set himself with 
his conception of the anarchist, who by being true to his own 
will liberates humanity’s Godhead. Ibsen faced his problem, 
even if he did not solve it; Shaw avoids it. He says to man, 
“ Be yourself ;”” but when Brand lives these words, Shaw joins 
the Philistines. 

If Shaw’s account of the three ages of mankind defies the 
attempt to give it a real consistent meaning in terms of actual 
life, still more does his theory of anarchism. He burkes every 
problem that it raises. He says, rightly, that the age of 
rationalism is correlative to capitalism; but he does not say to 
what economic system the age of the liberated will is correlative. 
Is it socialism? No; for speaking in The Perfect Wagnerite of 
Siegfried, who represents the higher power by which man’s 
Godhead is to be liberated from the artificial empire of law, 
Shaw calls him “a totally unmoral person, a born anarchist, 
the ideal of Bakoonin, an anticipation of the “ overman ” of 
Nietzsche;”’ and there have been few bitterer enemies of 
socialism than Nietzsche. True, as another hero of the liberated 
will Shaw instances Ferdinand Lassalle (as for Marx, Shaw joined 
the conspiracy of silence against him) ; he cites Lassalle, however, 
not as a socialist, but as “the godless self-worshipper ”, and 
implies that self-worship means the repudiation of duty to the 
socialist State in the name of the greater freedom glimpsed by 
Nietzsche and Ibsen. 

Ibsen wrote: “‘ The State must be abolished. That is a revolu- 
tion which will have my approval.” That, however, is not the 
Ibsenite freedom which Shaw means; for he only wishes to 
abolish the State by depriving it of its capital letter. One must 
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still pay the tax collector; one regards him, however, which 
makes all the difference, ‘‘ not as the vicar of an abstraction 
called THE STATE, but simply as the man sent round by a 
committee of citizens (mostly fools . . .) to collect the money 
for the police or the paving and lighting of the streets.” Shaw 
now forgot the demonstrators running before the police on 
Bloody Sunday; he forgot how he had warned the meeting, 
when Annie Besant called on them to return to Trafalgar Square, 
that they would have to face the State’s machine-guns firing 
250 bullets a minute. 

Just as Shaw’s conception of man’s Godhead is vitiated by 
bourgeois idealism, so his conception of man’s freedom is 
vitiated by doctrines of laissez-faire. By some beneficent pre- 
established harmony, the release of individual impulse in perfect 
anarchism will work for the good of all. “‘ The most inevitable 
dramatic conception, then, of the nineteenth century,” he writes 
in The Perfect Wagnerite (and adds that this conception Is ‘ already 
incipient in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations’), 


“is that of a perfectly naive hero upsetting religion, law and 
order in all directions, and establishing in their place the 
unfettered action of Humanity doing exactly what it likes, 
and producing order instead of confusion thereby because it 
likes to do what is necessary for the good of the race.” 


“The unfettered action of Humanity doing exactly what it 
likes: ” did no echo of Mrs. Warren’s Profession sound in his 
ears? ‘‘ Wind up a business that’s paying 35 per cent in the 
worst years! Not likely.” Changing humanity into Humanity 
does not stop Sir George Crofts; calling the State a committee 
of mostly fools does not lessen its power. 


III 


Shaw admits in The Quintessence of Ibsenism that in his account 
of the plays he may perhaps have “ suggested false judgments 
by describing the errors of the idealists in the terms of the life 
they have risen above rather than in those of the life they fall 
short of.” He justifies himself on the ground that there are no 
longer any generally recognized values that express what the 
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idealists strive for, and thus the false implication was unavoid- 
able that Ibsen condemned Brand in the name of the place- 
hunting mob; “accurate terms for realist morality,” Shaw 
explains, “‘ though they are to be found in the Bible, are... . 
out of fashion and forgotten.” 

The task of defining the ideal which the idealists fail to reach 
was made still more difficult, Shaw says, by 


“our inveterate habit of labelling men with the abstract 
names of their qualities without the slightest reference to the 
underlying will which sets these qualities in action. At an 
anniversary celebration of the Paris Commune of 1871, I was 
struck by the fact that no speaker could find a eulogy for the 
Federals which would not have been equally appropriate to 
the peasants of La Vendée who fought for their tyrants against 
the French revolutionists, or to the Irishmen and Highlanders 
who fought for the Stuarts at the Boyne or Culloden. The 
statements that the slain members of the Commune were 
heroes who died for a noble ideal would have left a stranger 
quite as much in the dark about them as the counter state- 
ments, once common enough in our newspapers, that they 
were incendiaries and assassins.” 


That passage is characteristic of a perverseness in Shaw which 
makes him almost tell the truth and then unsay it. The truth 
comes into his mind; he then thinks about it wrongly. The task 
is, as he says, to find “ accurate terms for realist morality; ” 
by speaking of the Paris Commune he answers his own question: 
the fight of the Communards to establish a workers’ State was 
realist morality in action. But Shaw passes over action; and 
because the word “ heroes” has been applied both to revolu- 
tionaries and reactionaries, he will not see that their different 
parts in the class struggle provide the test by which right and 
wrong can be distinguished. He therefore looks for a standard 
of morality outside socialism; and being unable to find it, 
longs for the Bible again. 

That is the source of all the abstraction and confusion in these 
essays. As we saw in the discussion of An Unsocial Socialist and 
the Unpleasant Plays, Shaw’s faith that the workers could achieve 
socialism was never strong. He always believed in the power 
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of Marxism as a moral force, rather than in the power of a 
proletarian movement guided by Marxism; because he never 
advanced beyond a first sight of the truth of historical materialism, 
he never understood how important is the contradiction between 
the growth of the productive forces and the social relations by 
which they are fettered. The first wild hopes of a revolution 
having been shattered, Shaw lost faith still more in the workers 
and the power of Marxism. The people were not ready for 
socialism, and it is useless to make claims on people which they 
are not yet prepared to meet. You must put up with people as 
they are, and place your trust in the “ freedom of evolution ”’. 
It is, Shaw writes, 


“enormously important that we should ‘mind our own 
business’ and let other people do as they like unless we can 
prove some damage beyond the shock to our feelings and 
prejudices. It is easy to put revolutionary cases in which it 
is so impossible to draw the line that they will always be 
decided in practice more or less by physical force; but for all 
ordinary purposes of government and social. conduct the 
distinction is a commonsense one.” 


Shaw’s theory of the will is calculated for “ ordinary purposes 
of government and social conduct ’’, and assumes not only that 
no revolutionary cases will arise to be decided by physical force, 
but also that physical force, despite Bloody Sunday, is not used 
for ‘‘ ordinary purposes of government”’. It asserts not only 
that progress should be peaceful and tolerant, but that it in 
fact is so. 
Society, says Shaw, would change itself if people would only let 
it, and not impose their little reasons on its great will. He clings 
to this metaphysical will until he seems almost to fear the heroism 
of the conscious will. No less significant than his attack on 
Voltaire and Brand is the fact that in his discussion of The Wild 
Duck he makes Relling to be Ibsen’s mouthpiece, and refers only 
in passing to Hedwig’s death. Yet in her tragic act is the 
meaning of the play; it is not through the disillusioned Philis- 
tinism of Relling that we see the falseness of Werle’s idealism, but 
through the beauty of the young girl’s true idealism. In her 
radiance is Ibsen’s vision of what humanity can be; and it was 
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because the capitalist State frustrates such humanity that Ibsen 
wished to see the State abolished by revolution. Shaw puts 
Hedwig out of his mind because her tragic conscious will is the 
refutation of his metaphysical unconscious will. 

’ Yet Shaw understood Ibsen as well as any man. He wrote 
in one of his dramatic notices: 


“Where shall I find an epithet magnificent enough for 
‘The Wild Duck’! To sit there getting deeper and deeper 
into that Ekdal home, and getting deeper and deeper into 
your own life all the time, until you forget you are in a theatre 
at all; to look on with horror and pity at a profound tragedy, 
shaking with laughter all the time at an irresistible comedy; 
to go out, not from a diversion, but from an experience deeper 
than real life ever brings to most men, or often brings to any 
man: that is what ‘ The Wild Duck’ was like last Monday 
at the Globe.” 


Truth could not be better said. 

Writing of this quality occurs again and again throughout his 
dramatic criticisms. They have the love of beauty; they make 
Duse live for us who never saw her. They have the joy of 
fighting; they are brilliant polemics, making the man they attack 
more alive than he could make himself. There are passages 
which it is a perpetual delight to remember for the knowledge, 
skill and confident joy with which Shaw gaily annihilates the 
Philistines of art. 

If with the same audacity he had fought capitalism and its 
State, he would not have taken to religion. But rather than 
unite himself with the proletarian struggle for socialism, he sought 
peace in the mystic unity of idealism. 











CuarptTer VII 
CONVERSION ? 


HE PLAYS WE have now to discuss were written between 
“|. 1894 and 1905. They belong to a decade of which the 

first years saw a lifting of the “ Great Depression” which 
had continued with short breaks during the twenty years of 
transition from competitive capitalism to imperialism; in the 
middle of the period came the Boer War; the close of the period 
is marked by the first Russian Revolution. 

Compared with the tension in the middle ’eighties and the 
early ’nineties, the fighting in Trafalgar Square on Bloody 
Sunday, the dockers’ strike in 1889 and that of the miners in 
1893—the years when Shaw was writing the Pleasant Plays and 
the Plays for Puritans (1894-1899) seemed to promise more peaceful 
progress; and this relaxing of the tension can be felt in the plays. 

Also, Shaw’s own life began to follow a more settled course. _ 
His position as dramatic critic on the Saturday Review from 1895 
to 1898 gave him an assured income of £6 a week; and in 
June, 1898, he married a wealthy woman, Charlotte Payne- 
Townshend. Though he continued to be active as a propagan- 
dist for the Fabian Society, he was less in touch with the working- 
class movement than in the ’80’s, when he had often worked 
with the “ proletarian rank and file ” of the Social-Democratic 
Federation. He now turned more towards municipal politics, 
and in May, 1897, was co-opted on to the St. Pancras Vestry, 
becoming a councillor in 1900. He stood for re-election in 1904, 
but was defeated by a large majority. From this experience 
came what he considered one of his most important books, 
The Commonsense of Municipal Trading. 

But beneath the apparent peace of the later ’nineties there 
was growing conflict, which by 1905 had reached far greater 
intensity than in the ’80’s. This also is to be felt in the plays 
of this period. The contradictions which we have seen in Shaw’s 
earlier work still continue. 
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In the plays up to Major Barbara, one theme, which we will 
consider first, springs from the mysticism in Shaw’s conception of 
the will and the Godhead of man. The dramatic action turns on 
the conversion of a rebel from rebellion and on his reconciliation 
to the society he had challenged. The rebellion itself is made to 
appear romantic idealism, in the sense in which Shaw interpreted 
Brand as an idealist, or priggish rationalism, or comic failure. 

How Shaw himself meant these plays to be read is told in the 
Preface to the Pleasant Plays. Speaking of the attacks made by 
the critics of the day on the fantastic improbability and cynical 
unnaturalness of the Swiss officer Bluntschli in Arms and the Man, 
who carries chocolate in his revolver holster instead of cartridges, 
Shaw says that the real issue between his critics and himself was 


“whether the political and religious idealism which had 
inspired the rescue of these Balkan principalities from the 
despotism of the Turk, and converted miserably enslaved 
provinces into hopeful and gallant little states, will survive 
the general onslaught on idealism which is implicit, and indeed 
explicit, in Arms and the Man and the realistic plays of the 
modern school. For my part I hope not; for idealism, which 
is only a flattering name for romance in politics and morals, 
is as obnoxious to me as romance in ethics or religion. . . . 
On the other hand, I see plenty of good in the world working 
itself out as fast as the idealists will allow it; and if they 
would only let it alone and learn to respect reality, which 
would include the beneficial exercise of respecting themselves, 
and incidentally respecting me, we should all get along much 
better and faster. ... To me the tragedy and comedy of 
life lie in the consequences, sometimes terrible, sometimes 
ludicrous, of our persistent attempts to found our institutions 
on the ideals suggested to our imaginations by our half- 
satisfied passions, instead of on a genuinely scientific natural 
history.” 


Thus what I have called the conversion of the rebel, Shaw 
intended to be a criticism of idealism in terms of realism; what I 
have called a surrender, Shaw wants us to see as the liberation of 
the idealist from false idealism and his advance to realism. 
In fact, however, there is no such liberation, and no such 
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advance. For in The Quintessence of Ibsenism Shaw had already 
argued to himself that false idealism is to be a Brand and to 
strive at any cost to live according to an ideal; that the realists 
are the Rellings who take things as they are; and about Hedwig 
he had been silent. In Mrs. Warren’s Profession Vivie’s flight 
from reality into fairy-tales and figures had been presented 
as the heroic facing of reality. 

And so these plays are the opposite of what he intended them 
to be: his idealists do not rise to a higher life, but sink to a 
lower. And to his surprise and discomfiture, Shaw found his 
audiences laughing at his comedies for the wrong reasons. 

He wrote in a letter to Henry Arthur Jones: 


“* I find that when I present a drama of pure feeling, wittily 
expressed, the effect when read by me to a picked audience 
of people in a room is excellent. But in a theatre, the mass 
of the people, too stupid to relish the wit, and too convention- 
ridden to sympathise with real as distinct from theatrical 
feeling, simply cannot see any drama or fun there at all, 
whilst the clever people feel the discrepancy between the real 
and theatrical feeling only as a Gilbertian satire on the latter, 
and, appreciating the wit well enough, are eager to show their 
cleverness by proclaiming me as a monstrously clever sparkler 
in the cynical line. These clever people predominate in a 
first night audience; and, accordingly, in Arms and the Man, 
I had the curious experience of witnessing an apparently 
insane success, with the actors and actresses almost losing their 
heads with the intoxication of laugh after laugh, and of going 
before the curtain to tremendous applause, the only person 
in the theatre who knew that the whole affair was a ghastly 
failure.” 


In his preface (1895) to William Archer’s The Theatrical 
World of 1894, Shaw explains his real purpose in this ‘‘ attempt 
at Hamlet in the comic spirit ”, which he assured his biographer 
Arms and the Man was intended to be. 


‘* My Bulgarian hero, quite as much as Helmer in A Doll’s 


1 Doris Arthur Jones— The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones, 1930, pp. 140-41. 
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House, was a hero shown from the modern woman’s point of 
view. I complicated the psychology by making him. catch 
glimpse after glimpse of his own aspect and conduct from 
this point of view himself, as all men are beginning to do 
more or less now, the result, of course, being the most horrible 
dubiety on his part as to whether he was really a brave and 
chivalrous gentlemen, or a humbug and a moral coward. 
His actions, equally of course, were hopelessly irreconcilable 
with either theory. Need I add that if the straightforward 
Helmer, a very honest and ordinary middle-class man misled 
by false ideals of womanhood, bewildered the public, and was 
finally set down as a selfish cad by all the Helmers in the 
audience, 4 fortiori my introspective Bulgarian never had a 
chance, and was dismissed, with but moderately spontaneous 
laughter, as a swaggering impostor of the species for which 


contemporary slang has invented the term ‘ bounder ’. 


But it is Shaw himself who degrades his Hamlet into little 
better than a swaggering impostor. In the course of the action, 
Sergius degenerates into an automaton who, at the appropriate 
stimulus, “‘ like a repeating clock of which the spring has been 
touched ’’, to quote the stage directions, begins to fold its arms 
and announce, “‘ I never withdraw ”’. 

Though in a sense Sergius is shown from the woman’s point 
of view (what that means is clearer in Candida, which we will 
discuss in the next chapter), it is mainly by contrast with the 
matter-of-fact Bluntschli that he is made cruelly ridiculous. 

Bluntschli, according to Shaw’s authorized biography by 
Archibald Henderson, is drawn after Sidney Webb, and Sergius 
after Cunninghame Graham. It was from Cunninghame 
Graham, who in the House of Commons had uttered the word 
“‘damn’’ and was asked to withdraw it, that Shaw took 
Sergius’s phrase. But what is much more important is that, as 
Shaw writes in the Notes to Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, in 
the battle of Trafalgar Square on Bloody Sunday Cunninghame 
Graham “ personally and bodily assailed civilization as repre- 
sented by the concentrated military and constabular forces of the 
capital of the world,”—-Shaw being, as he says, one of “‘ the more 
discreet spectators ”. Underlying the contrast between Bluntschli 
and Sergius is a political conflict: Bluntschli is intended to 
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represetit the prosaic practicality of Fabianism; Sergius, the 
romanticism and melodrama of the revolutionary as seen by 
Fabianism. 

Shaw draws Sergius’s portrait in the stage directions (and in its 
physical details it is far more like Shaw himself than is that of 
Bluntschli) as a man who continually broods “ on the perpetual 
failure, not only of others, but of himself, to live up to his ideals.” 

This general discontent with the world and oneself is suddenly 
concentrated, and confronted with a choice in action, when 
Sergius, who is already engaged to a lady of his own class, 
Raina Petkoff, falls in love with the Petkoffs’ servant, Louka. 

On her first appearance, Louka is described as “‘ a handsome, 
proud girl in a pretty Bulgarian peasant’s dress . . , so defiant 
that her servility to Raina is almost insolent.” She defies her 
mistress also, Raina’s mother; she despises her fellow-servant, 
the middle-aged, crawling, lecherous Nicola, who is so much 
the soul of servility that, though he is engaged to Louka, he yet 
takes their mistress’ part against her. In none of the remarks 
of the so-called realist Bluntschli is there a spark of the realism 
in Louka’s answer to Nicola, when he tantalisingly dangles 
before her a twenty leva tip he has received from Sergius and 
offers her a ten leva tip given him by Bluntschli if she will be 
“nice” to him: 


** Yes; sell your manhood for 30 levas, and buy me for 10! 
Keep your money.” 


Not large-scale prostitution, this time, is the theme, but small- 
scale, disguised as marriage. 

All Louka’s being is defiance, and she challenges Sergius to 
have equal courage. “Did you find in the charge,” she asks 
him, “that the men whose fathers are poor like mine were 
any less brave than the men who are rich like you?” “ Not 
a bit,” Sergius answers. And being an honest and courageous 
man, he faces the conclusion: that if he loves Louka yet does 
not marry her, it will be because he is afraid of the opinion of 
his class. ‘‘ I will not be a coward and a trifler,” he says to her 
“‘If I choose to love you, I dare marry you, in spite of all 
Bulgaria.” 

Their decision to marry is an assertion of human relationships 
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| ». in face of a society that buys and sells human beings for money 
id class position; it is‘the comic Hamlet’s attempt—and not 
so comic, either—to live up to his ideal of humanity. 

Now contrast the relationship by which it is made to look 
comic and romantically ridiculous: the love—if that is the 
right word—of Bluntschli and Raina. Leaving aside till later 
the comedy of the carpet bag and the photograph, what sort 
of people are they ? 

Their love for one another is the love of “ realists ”, in contrast 
to the love of the “ romantics”’. Raina, however, is at first a 
romantic and idealist herself. Though her romanticism is per- 
fectly spurious, the action links it with Sergius’s sincere endea- 
vour to live according to an ideal, and thus suggests that the 
true idealism is as empty as the false. 

Raina’s idealism is mere sentimentality. In the first scene 
of the play, after she has heard from her mother of the glorious 
cavalry charge led by Sergius, she takes Sergius’s portrait in 
her hands “and elevates it, like a priestess”; and as she 
“looks up” at the picture, she says: 


**Oh, I shall never be unworthy of you any more, my 
soul’s hero—never, never, never.” 


Which she proceeds to demonstrate by settling happily in bed 
to read herself to sleep with a trashy novel. 

And that epitomizes her progress from the romantic’s love to 
the “ realist’s ’’: she stops attitudinizing, and makes herself snug. 
Already in the second act, when the love between Sergius and 
Louka begins and Raina’s romantic idealism has served its 
purpose of discrediting sincere devotion to an ideal, “ the 
romantic girl,” as Archer accurately observed in his criticism 
of the play on its first performance, “ is romantic no longer, but 
a deliberate humbug, without a single genuine or even self- 
deluding emotion in her bloodless frame.” + In the third act, 
caught out by Bluntschli in her humbug, she at first tries to 
register indignation; but Bluntschli is not impressed. 


“(She suddenly sits down beside him, and adds, with a complete 
change of manner from the heroic to the familiar) ‘How did you 
find me out?’ ” 


1W. Archer, op. cif, p. 115. 
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** Cosily, quite at her ease with him,” she settles down to a 
nice, mildly flirtatious chat, delighted that she need no longer 
keep up the pretence of acting her unreal ideals. 

And what sort of person is Bluntschli? Attractive as the 
hero of the comedy of the carpet bag, he is nevetheless, compared 
with Sergius, a man with no principles and no aim in life, 
except to make money. He is absolutely unconcerned with the 
justice or the injustice of the war in which he fights. He is 
not the least revolted by the servant who buys caresses with his 
small change: he calls Nicola “the ablest man I’ve met in 
Bulgaria ”, and will make him manager of one of his hotels in 
Switzerland. He backs up Raina when she taunts Sergius with 
Louka’s being engaged to Nicola as if it were ridiculous that 
a self-respecting gentleman should be concerned at the fate of 
a mere servant. 

This realist shows his realism in love (after confessing to 
“an incurably romantic disposition”) by the promptitude 
with which he decides to propose. Having found that the Raina 
who gave him her photograph with the inscription “ Raina, to 
her Chocolate Cream Soldier: a souvenir”, is not, as he had 
thought, a girl of seventeen but a woman of twenty-three, he 
is at first overwhelmed. Then he considers: 


“Hm! (Swiftly making up his mind) In that case, Major 
Petkoff, I beg to propose formally to become a suitor for your 
daughter’s hand, in place of Major Saranoff retired. ” 


The family are so impressed by Bluntschli’s recital of the 
inventory of the stables and kitchens of his Swiss hotels that 
they cannot hand over their daughter quickly enough. Then 
Bluntschli turns to the lady. 

Let the reader judge of “realism” by the stages in the 
“ realists’,” betrothal: Act II, get rid of ideals and be cosy; Act 
III, add a little romance. Raina, the converted idealist, makes 
the necessary show of reluctance by “ pretending to sulk”. 
Bluntschli, however, “ looks her straight in the face . . . with 
confident mastery.” Raina, “ succumbing with a shy smile,” 
yields her hand “‘ To my chocolate cream soldier.” Bluntschli 
gives a “boyish laugh of delight.’ The producers of The 
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Chocolate Soldier had a good eye when they spotted in Bluntschli 
and Raina their ideal lovers. 

That Shaw had to listen to an audience proving by their 
laughter their complete misunderstanding, was his own fault; 
and ironical justice. As he had distorted Ibsen, so he distorted 
himself. The false judgment in their laughter Shaw himself 
suggested to the audience by describing Sergius’s attempt to 
live according to an ideal in terms of the life he rose above, 
instead of in the terms of the life he fell short of. He had 
intended that, by seeing the idealist through the eyes of the realist 
in the true ‘sense, the audience should learn to be realists 
themselves. But those evasions by which he would convict 
Voltaire of evasion had so confused’ his standards that he calls 
realism the unthinking acceptance of the existing order and 
unthinking acquiescence in the degradation of human beings ; 
the shamelessness of the acceptance and the acquiescence he 
conceals by the sentimentality of shy, succumbing smiles and 
boyish laughs of delight. The sincere attempt to live as a human 
being, challenging the class and cash values of society—this he 
calls romanticism. No wonder the audience laughed in the 
wrong place. 

He calls true idealism romanticism, but he displays it as 
realism; it is Louka, not Bluntschli, who sees the reality of 
capitalist society: ‘‘ Sell your manhood for 30 levas and buy 
me for 10.” Not all Shaw’s confused thinking could stop his 
imagination seeing the truth and creating true characters to 
express it. Itis Louka whoisreal. She is like Gertrude Erskine 
in An Unsocial Socialist, warm and living. Raina is only felt to 
have a woman’s body because she appears in the first scene in a 
nightdress; and the relationship between her and Bluntschli is 
as cold as that between Trefusis and the girl to whom he also 
proposes on the spur of the moment. 

But Shaw’s confused thinking, and the causes of it, degrade 
his creations. He cannot show the real life that Sergius and 
Louka fall short of; for that is the fight for socialism, from 
which he had cut himself off. The only life he can create for 
them is one of romantic anarchism in the style of the following 
dialogue: 


** Louka . . . You dont know what true courage is. 
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Sergius (ironically) Indeed ! I am willing to be instructed. 
Louka Look at me! how much am I allowed to have my 
own will? I have to get your room ready for you—to sweep 
and dust, to fetch and carry. How could that degrade me if 
it did not degrade you to have it done for you ? 


(She says that very well; that is the real dignity of her character, 
and there is more of reality in that one question than in all 
Bluntschli’s “ realism ”. But then she goes on:) 


But (with subdued passion) if I were Empress of Russia, above 
everyone in the world, then—ah, then, though according to 
you I could shew no courage at all, you should see, you 
should see.” 

Sergius What would you do, most noble Empress ? ” 


That kind of windbag is easily deflated by the matter-of-fact 
Bluntschli; but it is the rebel against society, not the windbag, 
who is mocked. 

It is a confusion of all values that the true rebel should be 
made to stand and stare at the all-conquering chocolate cream 
soldier, and to end the play with his enviously admiring exclama- 
tion, ““ What a man! Whataman!” Shaw’s own feelings, listen- 
ing to the laughter that proved the play a ghastly failure, could 
not be more bitter than those of the spectator watching Hamlet 
made a fool of by his creator. 


II 


You Never Can Tell has the interest of being in a sense auto- 
biographical. Mrs. Clandon, mother of the Twins and Gloria, 
belongs to those Radical Progressives whose debating societies 
Shaw used to attend when hé was writing the novels. She holds 
to the opinions of the old Dialectical Society as firmly as she 
had done in her youth; she is still prepared to make speeches 
in public in spite of her sex; to insist on a married woman’s 
right to her own separate property; to champion Darwin’s 
view of the origin of species and John Stuart Mill’s essay on 
liberty; to read Huxley, Tyndall and George Eliot; and to 
demand university degrees, the opening of the professions, 
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and the parliamentary franchise for women as well as men. 

She has educated her daughter Gloria to take up her work 
where she left it, and Gloria believes ardently in her mother’s 
principles. When Mrs. Clandon describes the kind of family 
life her children would have had if she had not left her brutal, 
domineering husband, Gloria listens ‘“ with flashing eyes, 
sharing all her indignation”. “I suppose she will be howled 
at as I was,” Mrs. Clandon says; ‘‘ but she is prepared for 
that.” 

M’Comas, her comrade-in-arms in the old days of the 
Dialectical Society, now a respectable solicitor, reassures her. 
It has become perfectly respectable to profess Mrs. Clandon’s 
views; unorthodoxy now means, not rationalism, but socialism. 


“Thats what Miss Gloria will be up to her ears in before 
the end of the month if you let her loose here.” 


But Gloria plunging into socialism, or even Fabianism, does 
not turn out to be the subject of the plot, as one might expect 
from this scene. Shaw does not show Gloria making his own 
discovery that her mother’s Radicalism is, as he said of the 
Zetetical and Dialectical Societies, ‘‘a middle-class business.” 
Instead, she discovers her feelings. 

They first begin to stir in a conversation with her father, 
whom she is seeing for the first time since her earliest childhood. 
The change in Gloria is similar to, and significantly different 
from, the change in Vivie Warren. To each, her parent has 
hitherto been a stranger; each tries to treat the parent as a 
stranger, and each breaks down.’ But whereas Vivie resumes 
her former manner, Gloria does not. 

As described in the stage directions in Act I, Gloria, unlike 
her mother, 


“is all passion; and the conflict of her ~passion with her 
obstinate pride and intense fastidiousness results in a freezing 
coldness of manner.” 


At their first meeting, she adopts this freezing coldness 
towards her father, made all the more marked by its contrast 
with his intense suffering. When her father, “‘ a dreadful grey 
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shade passing over his face’’, claims from her what she owes 
to him as a daughter, she answers: 


** I obey nothing but my sense of what is right. I respect 
nothing that is not noble. That is my duty.” 


But unlike Vivie, she is uncertain of herself even in the first 
encounter: for she adds, less firmly: 


“As to affection, it is not within my control. I am not 
sure that I quite know what affection means.” 


The next moment, however, she is again asking: “ Can you 
not discuss this matter coolly and rationally ?”’ Her father, who 
beneath his hard manner hides a wistful yearning for affection, 
implores her not to think, but to feel: ‘‘ thats the only thing 
that can help us.” 

But Gloria will have nothing to do with feeling, and seems 
almost deliberately to torture his longing for a daughter’s love. 
“He groans involuntarily. She looks at him rather con- 
temptuously . . . mercilessly.” Crampton speaks “ gnashing 
his teeth . . . Under a grinding, agonized breath. . . . His voice 
stifles: he is almost in a fit.” As unconcerned as Vivie Warren 
might have been, Gloria, ‘“ with cool, quick resourcefulness,” 
merely calls for assistance. 

The young dentist, Valentine, answers her call; and it is he 
who now breaks down her rationalism. Within ten minutes he 
has kissed her, and Gloria, “‘ with heartfelt, appealing reproach ”’, 
is saying to her mother, for whose ideas she had come to England 
to fight, ‘‘ Why didn’t you educate me properly? . . . Oh, 
you taught me nothing—nothing.” 

The love-scene is made convincing, not by any previous 
suggestion that Gloria, like Valentine, has fallen in love at first — 
sight—on the contrary, she is haughtily indifferent to him—but 
by the indication in the scene with her father that she is afraid 
of love. It is on this that Valentine works. First he flatters her 
belief in her mother’s ideal. Then he flatters and frightens her 
by talking love without speaking of it. Then when she rises 
uneasily, he suggests that they are both in the grip of some 
strange power: 
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“‘ As if Nature, after allowing us to belong to ourselves and 
do what we judged right and reasonable for all these years, 
were suddenly lifting her great hand to take us—her two little 
children—by the scruffs of our little necks, and use us, in 
spite of ourselves, for her own purposes, in her own way. ” 


As Vivie’s replies begin to sound priggishly in her own ears, 
so Valentine now calls Gloria “ a feminine prig ”; “ deliberately 
letting a stir of feeling agitate his voice,” he starts talking 
about “my fool of a heart;” then he “kisses her with 
impetuous strength;” and he also, like Bluntschli, ‘ laughs 
boyishly ”’. 

Vivie’s rationalism was broken down by the greater strength 
of a woman of the people; and the reality greater than her own 
consciousness, of which she found she was a part, was capitalist 
society in its stark truth. The awakening of her feelings was 
also the awakening of her social consciousness and her social 
conscience; for what she learned of capitalist society was a 
challenge to her to fight it. 

Gloria’s rationalism is broken down by the feelings she had 
repressed; and the reality greater than her own consciousness is 
not capitalist society, but Nature, the forerunner of the Life 
Force, with its own purposes and the power to take men and 
women by the scruffs of their little necks and make them serve 
those purposes. With her surrender to the emotions through 
which Nature works, Gloria’s world shrinks to home and 
husband. Nothing is left of the rebel whose eyes flashed with 
indignation at the tyranny of family life; now she flushes with 
rage when she learns Valentine has made love to other women, 
and advances on him “ with her fists clenched”. She has 
become the female of the species. She had only had her 
“* little wisdoms ” because she had tried to stifle her “ big 
instincts”. When her big instincts are freed, her little wisdoms 
go. When she captures her man, she cares no more about 
freedom for women. 

The end of the play is horrible. Gloria, who had looked most 
eagerly and passionately into the future and within a month 
was to have been up to her ears in the socialism of which now 
she will never hear, is swept off into the fancy-dress dance, not 
by Valentine, but by her symbolic husband, the masterful, 
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money-making, bullying Bohun with his incongruous false nose 
and “eyebrows like early Victorian horsehair upholstery ”’. 
Her father follows them “with senile glee”, chuckling 
“Ho! ho! he! he! he!”’, and Valentine collapses on the 
ottoman, abandoned. Despite the freshness of its comedy, of 
which we will speak later, the play seems a senseless, intolerable 
farce, in which all the promise of life comes to nothing. 


Hil 


The rebel now begins to be converted with more mysticism 
and melodrama. 

Thus in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion the scene is laid on the 
edge of the dark continent of Africa, and the first act serves the 
purpose of creating an atmosphere of suspense, as if in the 
interior of the unknown continent, far away from the usual 
circumstances of their lives, the characters were going to come 
- face to face with some strange power. 

Sir Howard Hallam, the hangingest judge in England, and 
his sister-in-law Lady Cicely Waynflete (she is the “‘ realist ” of 
the play, and it might be said of Brassbound, the Sergius of this 
comedy, that he also is seen from the woman’s point of view) 
have arrived in Morocco, and wish to go on an excursion into 
the Atlas Mountains, “ where Shelley’s witch lived”. The 
phrase is lightly spoken; but Mr. Rankin, a Scotch missionary, 
warns them—and at the same moment the sun begins to set-— 
of the dangers of the hills and of the need for an escort. It is 
suggested that they should engage Captain Brassbound, a 
reputed pirate and a man of mystery; and they send for him. 


‘© The light is by this time waning rapidly, the darkness creeping 
west into the orange crimson. 

Lady Cicely (whispering) Dont you feel rather creepy, Mr. 
Rankin ? I wonder what he’ll be like.” 


This is the first time that the realist has felt “ creepy ”. 
Brassbound enters. He has “ dark southern eyes’; his face 
is ‘‘ set to one tragic purpose’. He says nothing. “ He stands 
for a moment, saturnine in the ruddy light.” The theme of 
the play is menacingly heard (and its weakness felt, for 
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? 


Brassbound’s ‘‘ tragic purpose” wavers the inoment he starts 
to put it into execution) as he mysteriously warns Sir Howard 
not to go on the expedition to the hills: 


“If you have wronged a man, you may meet that man 
there. If you have wronged a woman, you may meet her 
son there. The justice of those hills is the justice of vengeance.” 


But the warning only arouses in Sir Howard faint amusement 
that Brassbound should be so superstitious, and the expedition 
is arranged. With the words, “On your head be it!”, 
Brassbound goes. “It is by this time starry night.” 

Thus to thicken the air with dark mystery is the main purpose 
of setting the scene in Africa, and the mystery is needed to lend 
conviction to the solution of the play; for nothing else can. 

The tragic purpose to which Brassbound’s face is set is to 
avenge on Sir Howard the injustice done to his half-breed 
mother, who had married Sir Howard’s brother and on her 
husband’s death had been defrauded of his estate in the West 
Indies, and had subsequently drunk herself to death. When she 
had appealed to Sir Howard to use his influence to get the 
estate back for her, he had told her that nothing could be 
done. 


“When she would not take that false answer,” Captain 
Brassbound says to Sir Howard, when they are in the hills 
far away from civilization, “ you drove her from your doors. 
When she exposed you in the street and threatened to take 
with her own hands the redress the law denied her, you had 
her imprisoned.” 


When she was dead, Sir Howard got the estate for himself. 

Brassbound’s sole thought all his life long has been this 
example of the working of justice in capitalist society. He is the 
sworn enemy of that society; he, if anybody, should be the 
anarchist of the age of the will. 

But the confusion and compromise in Shaw’s thinking about 
anarchism which we observed in the critical essays discussed in 
the previous chapter, avenge themselves in this play. “ The 
STATE is dead; long live the committee of citizens (class 
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unspecified) ”? was the easy solution which The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism offered to the problem of anarchism; the action of 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion is just such another subterfuge. 

The anarchist is simply mothered into obedience. While 
Brassbound rages at society, Lady Cecily mends his jacket. 
As she stitches, she observes reflectively how like his uncle 
Captain Brassbound is; keeps calling him “‘ Mr. Hallam”; 
asks if his jacket catches him under the arm; comments on the 
irritability of the Hallams; and finally remarks, ‘‘ gaily shaking 
out the finished coat,” that he is just his uncle over again. 
That old gibe that the rebel against capitalism is indistinguish- 
able from the capitalist is the only argument she uses. Counter- 
argument she silences by making the rebel try on the mended 
jacket; for, as she observes, every man when he is feeling for 
his sleeve “ looks a fool.” 

The comedy with the jacket is skilful, and admirably adapted 
to its purpose of making the rebel’s surrender appear natural; 
Lady Cecily mends and mothers with irresistibly lunatic 
assurance. But the naturalness is a trick to cover the unnatural- 
ness that a man, who in the beginning of the play has in his 
life “one tragic purpose,” and that purpose one with some 
greatness in it, should abandon it completely in five minutes, 
and after brooding all his life on capitalist injustice should find 
no answer to Lady Cicely’s taunt that he is just the same as 
the capitalist judge. 

On such untruth the play is built, and it is only kept from 
collapsing by melodrama, comedy and farce. Yet Shaw would 
have us believe that in this hotch-potch of evasions, senti- 
mentalities, and stage-tricks he has easily and brilliantly solved 
the greatest question of his day. It is ‘‘ vulgar—vulgar,” as 
Brassbound repeats with the fervour of the convert, to rebel 
against the apparent injustice of capitalist society. Our Puritan 
ancestors were right when they said that success was the sign 
of grace: ‘‘ My uncle is no worse a man than myself—better, 
most likely; for he has a better head and a higher place. Well, 
I took him for a villain out of a storybook.” Brassbound has 
lost his romantic dreams of rebellion, but he has gained the 
knowledge of reality. “Damn you!” he exclaims melo- 
dramatically to Lady Cicely, “ you have belittled my whole 
life to me;’’ but he kisses her hand when she reminds him of 
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all the kind and brave things he has done “ with Gordon.” 
Success and the Empire—these are real. 

But realism apparently still needs a little mystic idealizing. 
So the former anarchist proceeds (‘‘ unconsciously,” of course) 
to mesmerize the lady into marrying him. A sentimental thrill 
is thus provided, giving the illusion that the realist convert is 
now a man of power, while the dramatic difficulties of such a 
conclusion to the play are avoided through Lady Cicely being 
conveniently awakened by the sound of a gun, the signal that 
Captain Brassbound’s ship is ready to sail. Where to and what 
for, nobody knows; but the melodrama of the sudden gun-shot 
seems to magnify Brassbound with some urgent mission. 
Marriage cannot be; the two “ realists” bravely part, with 
musically diminishing farewells and phrases of poetic exaltation; 
and the curtain descends. It is in the name of this “‘ realism ” 
that rebellion is declared vulgar. 


IV 


Shaw sought to persuade himself that by declaring the 
rebellion against society to be vulgar it could be made real and 
effective. In fact, it ceases to be rebellion of any kind, as is 
shown by another of the Plays for Puritans, The Devil’s Disciple. 

Shaw wrote in the preface to the Plays for Puritans: 


* The Diabolonian position is new to the London playgoer 
of today, but not to lovers of serious literature. From 
Prometheus to the Wagnerian Siegfried, some enemy of the 
gods, unterrified champion of those oppressed by them, has 
always towered among the heroes of the loftiest poetry.” 


After mentioning Bunyan, Blake, Nietzsche, and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, he continues: 


“There never was a play more certain to be written than 
The Devil’s Disciple at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The age was visibly pregnant with it.” 


The hero, Dick Dudgeon—the scene is America during the 
War of Independence, and the play made a great hit in New 
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York, the first financial success Shaw had had—openly and 
uncompromisingly defies Christianity before his family: 


‘7 knew from the first that the Devil was my natural master 
and captain and friend. . . . I promised him my soul. . . .” 


The words are bold; but what does this modern Faust do? 

In the first act, he makes the above proclamation, and takes 
the part of his uncle’s illegitimate daughter against the assembled 
relatives by treating her kindly. 

In the second act, the local clergyman asks him to call at his 
house, as he wishes to warn him that he is in danger of being 
arrested by the English. The Devil’s disciple arrives; the 
clergyman is conveniently called away; and Richard Dudgeon 
is left alone with the clergyman’s young and pretty wife, Judith. 
** Looking dreamily round,” he reflects, hardly Satanically, on 
“the beauty and peace of this home . . . it’s almost holy.” 
Then he assumes the identity of the clergyman. The English 
soldiers arrest him, thinking him to be the minister; and the 
Devil’s disciple goes to die for another man. _ 

Just as the noose is being placed round his neck, the minister, 
transformed into a Captain of the Militia, gallops up. Having 
rescued him, he foretells that the Devil’s disciple 


‘ will start presently as the Reverend Richard Dudgeon, and 
wag his pow in my old pulpit.” 


The Devil’s disciple does not protest. He was never very 
much of a devil, and in the end he turns out to be something 
like a saint. Whether this saint would be acknowledged as their 
successor by Bunyan, Blake, Nietzsche, or even Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, one is too excited by the melodrama to ask; and 
that is the function of the melodrama. 


Vv 


The true realist, Sergius, gapes at the pseudo-realist, 
Bluntschli; Gloria, the ardent champion of woman’s freedom, 
submits to Nature; the fighter against capitalist injustice admits 
the capitalist judge to be the better man; the Devil’s Disciple 
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will turn Reverend; finally, the Revolutionist surrenders to the 
Life Force. 

A comparison of Man and Superman (leaving aside for the 
moment The Revolutionist’s Handbook, which is not an integral 
part of the play) with An Unsocial Socialist shows the change in 
Shaw’s outlook during the intervening twenty years. 

The attack on capitalism has been dropped. Tanner’s 
speeches and the dramatic action only bring the charge that 
respectable society frustrates the sexual instinct by an obsolete 
moral code, and that the romantic sentimentality which hides 
the instinct is a lie. 

But the more forceful and inspiring Tanner’s eloquence on 
this subject, the more comic the effect it serves to prepare. 

For example, Octavius’s supposedly unmarried sister Violet 
is discovered to be going to have a child. Tanner says to Violet, 
thereby scandalizing (like the Devil’s Disciple) the assembled 
family: 


“*, . . I know, and the whole world really knows, though it 
dare not say so, that you were right to follow your instinct.” 


But Violet is not going to have an illegitimate child. Flushing 
with indignation at being accused of sharing Tanner’s 
“abominable opinions’, she announces that she is married. 
Tanner is “in ruins”. 

His championship of the freedom of love suffers a similarly 
comic defeat in the fourth act. A young American, Hector 
Malone, proclaims that he will woo Violet whether she is 
married or not. Tanner comes up to him with flashing eyes: 


“Well said, Malone! You also see that mere marriage 
laws are not morality!” 


The next moment, Hector is discovered to be Violet’s husband. 
Tanner “ smites his brow and collapses ”’. 


And when Tanner, ‘“‘ working himself up into a sociological 
rage,” makes a page-long speech of protest against the “ vile 
abjection of youth to age’, Ann, who has been watching him 
“with quiet curiosity ”’, observes: 
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“I suppose you will go in seriously for politics some day, 
Jack. 
Tanner (heavily let down) Eh? What? Wh—?” 


The rebel being let down is the great joke of the comedy. 
Nobody takes him seriously, and they become more and more 
friendly as his surrender to Ann becomes more and more 
imminent; even Ramsden, that die-hard of the progressive 
Radicalism of the Dialectical Society, beams upon him 
benevolently. 

The attack on capitalism has been dropped; so has socialism. 
There is a “ poetic ” socialist—Octavius, the bachelor darling 
of his landladies, but he remains dumb. Tanner neither is, nor 
professes himself, a socialist. True, he puts after his name the 
letters M.I.R.C., Member of the Idle Rich Class, and to 
Mendoza’s dignified announcement, “‘ I am a brigand: I live 
by robbing the rich,” Tanner promptly replies, “‘ I am a gentle- 
man: I live by robbing the poor.” But the fact does not 
disturb him, and the admission of it is not more than an amus- 
ing originality. 

There is, however, in the play a caricature of socialism— 
Mendoza and his band of tramps and able-bodied paupers. 
In the stage directions they are portrayed as the counterpart to 
the middle-class artist, and as entitled to the same allowance 
as he for refusing to work against the grain. 


“* We misuse our laborers horribly; and when a man refuses 
to be misused, we have no right to say that he is refusing honest 
work. Let us be frank in this matter before we go on with our 
play; so that we may enjoy it without hypocrisy.” 


What we are invited then to enjoy is a stupid, tasteless parody 
of the controversies in the socialist movement of the ’80’s, and 
of Marxism, in this style: 


“* Mendoza . . . Well, what is our business here in the 
Sierra Nevada, chosen by the Moors as the fairest spot in 
Spain? Is it to discuss abstruse questions of political 
economy? No: it is to hold up motor cars and secure a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. 
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The Sulky Social-Democrat All made by labor, mind you. 
Mendoza (urbanely) Undoubtedly.” 


And to complete the ridicule, this gang of social-democrats, 
one anarchist, and a majority who are “ neither Anarchists nor 
Socialists, but gentlemen and Christians,” is in reality a com- 
mercial syndicate, whose shares are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange and are bought up by an American billionaire, 
Hector Malone’s father. 

The other great change, as compared with An Unsocial Socialist, 
is in the hero’s attitude to love. 

In the novel, it will be remembered, the hero kept himself 
aloof from love by marrying off the woman who loved him, 
Gertrude Erskine, to Octavius’s forerunner, the romantic poet; 
his own marriage was a means of wounding Gertrude’s love and 
of displaying his individualistic superiority to the common 
feelings about marriage. Something of the hero’s fear of love 
still remains: in the Dream of Don Juan in Hell, the ghost 
of Tanner who expounds the philosophy of the Life Force was 
in his earthly existence not married to Ann; she had again 
been married to the romantic, the Statue, who is Octavius’s 
counterpart. In this way, Shaw is able to avoid the discussion 
of what Tanner’s surrender to Ann means in terms of his 
philosophy: the Tanner who philosophizes in Hell did not 
marry on earth; the Tanner who marries on earth does not 
philosophize about it, because he had no intention of getting 
married until he is caught, and then the play stops. Shaw 
thus retains, in the figure of the unmarried Don Juan in Hell, 
the pleasure in his individualism and that early image of 
himself in his novels as untouched by emotion, while through 
the surrender of Tanner to the Life Force he satisfies his desire 
to yield to that “ passion in us of which,” as he said in The 
Sanity of Art, “we can give no rational account whatever.” 

These two changes, in regard to capitalism and love, are one. 
Shaw had by this time come to interpret society in terms of 
love, and love in terms of society. The same Godhead is at 
work everywhere: the woman seeking the father for her child, 
Humanity advancing from the age of reason to the age of the 
will, are driven by the same creative force. Society does not 
advance through the class struggle, but by the working of an 
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inner power active among all classes, in every individual (at 
least, in theory). This urge it is that changes society and 
develops man; whether the individual opens his mind to it 
matters more than his views about capitalism or socialism. It 
matters more to him and more to society; for Humanity only 
discovers its purpose, and he only discovers his own, by his 
making himself the instrument of the will; and man unites 
himself with the wil], not through sterile discussion on social 
democracy or anarchism, but through woman, and woman 
through man. 

The subject of the play is not the actual relations between a 
man and a woman, but the abstract theme that the individual 
must identify himself with the metaphysical will embodied in 
woman. Ann is not a living woman, like Gertrude Erskine in 
An Unsocial Socialist; she is Woman. And that is the reason 
why Shaw’s image can give himself to her. She has become a 
symbol of the principle which Shaw now assumes to be the 
creative power working in society, the consciousness of the actual 
character of capitalist society having been suppressed. 

At the same time, just as Brassbound is sent off on some 
mysterious piratical voyage in order to maintain the fiction that 
he is still a rebel, Shaw maintains his individualism through the 
figure of the unmarried Don Juan in Hell, and through the fact 
that though the Life Force is theoretically at work in everybody, 
yet it spurns the Ramsdens, the poetic socialists, the tramps, 
and even the New Man, Straker, and chooses as its vehicles 
only Tanner and Ann; and Tanner alone knows himself to be 
its vehicle. 

Without his will and against his purpose, Shaw’s Life Force 
becomes part of something greater than itself: the attack on 
socialism and materialism. Among the “ masters of reality ” 
in Heaven (Nietzsche being the latest arrival) there are no 
socialists. The Life Force is served by the philosopher’s brain, 
but not by the ploughman’s. The Life Force says: 


“IT want to know myself and my destination, and choose 
my path; so I have made a special brain—to grasp this 
knowledge for me as the husbandman’s hand grasps the plough 
for me.” 


The husbandman is only a hand, and the hand has nothing to 
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do with the brain; and therefore according to this democratic 
philosophy the ploughman has no part in humanity’s choosing 
of its path. 


VI 


Three years before Man and Superman, during the Boer War, 
Shaw wrote a significant letter to Hyndman, dated 28th April, 
1g00, in explanation of the policy outlined in Fabianism and the 
Empire! (drafted, though not originated, by Shaw) that the 
gold-fields of South Africa should be handed over to the British 
Empire as the best available substitute for a Federation of the 
World, and that the war should therefore be supported. He 
said in this letter: 


“* The real root of our differences is that you are a moralist; 
you see the world in terms of guilt and innocence, virtue and 
vice. . . . Now J am a pure natural-history student, and feel 
no more indignation against Rockefeller or Rhodes than I do 
against a dog following a fox. I know the capitalist—a 
poor devil who follows the slot of money without the faintest 
consciousness of himself either as a beast of prey or as a captain 
of industry. .. . I find Marx as old as Amos—Das Kapital 
a wrathful Old Testament (with new Blue Books), and 
nothing’ else.’? 


That letter illustrates what Shaw meant when in the passage 
quoted from the preface to the Pleasant Plays he said that our 
institutions should be founded on ‘a genuinely scientific 
natural history.” That “‘ genuinely scientific natural history ” 
is not the Marxist science of history, but the rejection of that 
science as mere obsolete moral indignation. Shaw’s pseudo- 
science, which prides itself on its freedom from moral bias and 
on its ‘‘ diabolonian ethics’, can in practice only succumb to 
the moral bias implicit in rejecting the scientifically founded 
morality of the workers’ fight for socialism and denying, as in 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, any moral difference between the 
Communards of 1871 and their enemies; and then, in obedience 
to that bias, declare moral indignation directed against capitalism 
to be romanticism. 


1A Manifesto, 1900. 
? Rosalind Travers Hyndman: The Last Years of H. M. Hyndman, 1923, p. 288. 
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That is none the less a moral judgment for not using moral 
terms; it is a moral judgment with a bourgeois bias to call 
Brassbound’s hatred of capitalist injustice ‘‘ vulgar”. And in 
this attack on moral indignation, that which gives just cause for 
moral indignation escapes unscathed. It is senseless to play the 
Old Testament prophet, like Marx, and condemn the capitalist ; 
for he is merely an animal following his instincts. But if the 
workers rise against the capitalist, the realist must condemn 
them as romantics. Only the capitalists are allowed instincts. 

Through the plays of this period runs something of that 
so-called realism of the dying bourgeois culture which, claiming 
to have gone “ beyond good and evil’ and attained a genuine 
“* scientific ” standpoint, justifies the capitalists as animals, but 
condemns revolution as melodrama, and makes Sergius and 
Brassbound look romantic fools beside those who are comfortably 
free of “ideals”. Then in order to give its judgments the 
authority of power and an emotional appeal, this realism 
abandons science for religion and resurrects God as the animals’ 
immanent ‘“‘ will”? and the object of their desire, as the Life 
Force or as Woman, or both at once. 








Cuapter VIII 


THE UNSPOKEN PLAY 


side of the contradiction in Shaw’s plays. Although like 

many of his contemporaries in the socialist movement, he 
was impressed by the efficiency and power of the new imperialism, 
he saw and felt more intensely than most of them that its apparent 
prosperity was still founded on capitalist exploitation. When 
on the St. Pancras Vestry he fought the slum landlords and 
brothel-keepers (many of the hotels round the three great 
railway stations in the district were brothels), he must often 
have thought back on his own plays, Widowers’ Houses and 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 

And as the 19th century passed into the 2oth to the noise of 
the guns in the South African War, Shaw became more and 
more hopelessly aware of the distance between his wishes and 
reality. How was this actual world of man preying on man, 
devastating and exterminating for gold and diamonds, to be 
reconciled with the comfortable belief expressed in The Perfect 
Wagnerite that ‘‘ Humanity. . . likes to do what is necessary for 
the good of the race”? Shaw himself states forcibly the contra- 
dicting facts. 


Ts DEVELOPMENT TRACED in the last chapter is but one 


“After all, the progress illusion is not so very subtle... . 
For example, we remembered the maladministration and 
incompetence revealed by the Crimean War as part of a 
bygone state of things until the South African war shewed 
that the nation and the War Office, like those poor Bourbons 
who have been so impudently blamed for a_ universal 
characteristic, had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. .. . 
We have demanded the decapitation of the Chinese Boxer 
princes as any Tartar would have done; and our military 
and naval expeditions to kill, burn, and destroy tribes and 
villages for knocking an Englishman on the head are so 
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common a part of our Imperial routine that the last dozen 
of them has not called forth as much pity as can be counted 
on by any lady criminal. . . . The incidents of the white 
invasion of Africa in search of ivory, gold, diamonds and sport, 
have proved that the modern European is the same beast of 
prey that formerly marched to the conquest of new worlds 
under Alexander, Antony, and Pizzaro. . . . The world will 
not bear thinking of to those who know what it is. . . .” 


Those words are from John Tanner’s The Revolutionist’s Handbook. 
The Handbook is banished from the play into an appendix, 
for the reader to read or not read; when Man and Superman is 
performed, the Handbook is as if it had never been. But 
imagine an unseen voice speaking those words as an accompani- 
ment to the comedy, and the comedy is no longer comedy. 

In the plays of this period, between Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
and Major Barbara, such a voice does speak, unseen, almost 
unheard, and with an accent sometimes of despair. 

Though the phrase is perhaps sentimental: for there was no 
cause for despair. Shaw would not see hope where hope was. 
He persuaded himself into his Fabianism, into the condemnation 
of true idea}ism as identical with the false, into the rejection of 
Marxism as moral romanticism; he fought down his knowledge 
that socialism can only be gained by the overthrow of capitalism, 
that Marxism is the science of that revolution, and that a life 
devoted to that aim is true idealism. Even when, as in 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook, he recognized the futility of 
Fabianism — 


‘Are we then to repudiate Fabian methods, and return to 
those of the barricader, or adopt those of the dynamitard and 
the assassin? On the contrary, we are to recognize that both 
are fundamentally futile.””— 


he did not review his first acceptance of Fabianism. On the 
one hand, he still held to his belief in imperialist efficiency; and 
on the other, he declared that “The only fundamental and 
possible Socialism is the socialization of the selective breeding 
of Man: in other terms, of human evolution.” And it being 
‘* idle for an individual writer to carry so great a matter further 
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in a pamphlet,” he proposed the holding of a conference on the 
subject. The seriousness with which Shaw took his fantasy is a 
measure of how great was his despair. But his despair did not 
come from the condition of the world; it came from his own 
abandonment of the workers’ struggle for socialism and of 
Marxism. The peculiar underlying sadness, frustration, disgust, 
desperation, bitterness, and resignation in the dramatic work of 
this period is Shaw’s expression of what he feels, not primarily 
about the world, but about himself. He is at odds with himself, 
because he is recklessly forcing himself to believe what he knows 
to be wrong. 

Holding obstinately to his false realism, he places a Bluntschli 
in the foreground to give an exhibition of practical efficiency 
and common sense, while Sergius and Louka stand around in 
the background, finished, with nothing to do but admire. Yet 
their presence is that silent voice speaking the truth that 
Bluntschli’s ‘“‘ realism” is not above Sergius’s “idealism,” but 
beneath it. These plays express the false ideas Shaw imposed on 
himself; but indirectly, almost involuntarily, through the quality 
of the dramatic tension, they reveal how false those ideas are. 

The mood of the unbearable ending to You Never Can Tell, 
where a young girl of courage, intelligence and beauty is carried 
off by a coarsened money-maker to a life that will be a long 
dying of all she might have been, is no less Shaw’s creation 
than the comedy of the surrender to Nature; and it transforms 
the final masquerade into a dance of death. 

In Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, there is such intolerable 
cruelty in Lady Cicely’s relentless destruction of the sense and 
purpose of Brassbound’s life, such a child’s pitiful helplessness in 
his letting her button him up in his coat, that with the dramatic 
action Shaw himself answers all those clever arguments which 
Brassbound finds unanswerable, and makes us side passionately 
with the rebel against the “ realist”. This was not his intention 
as he stated it to himself; but it is what he does. 


II 


Candida, particularly, is a play of double aspect. 
Written after a visit to Florence in the autumn of 1894, where 
he had occupied himself “ with the religious art of the Middle 


H 
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Ages and its destruction by the Renascence,” Candida is, Shaw 
says, “‘a modern pre-Raphaelite play”. It is a significant 
description. We have become familiar, in the years since the 
play was written, with a turning back to the time before Raphael, 
to the Middle Ages and their religion, in search of something 
felt to have been lost with the Renascence and the rise of 
capitalism. Shaw turned back thus in The Perfect Wagnerite, 
with its sentimental picture of the homesteads clustering round 
the church-castle of feudalism in the age of faith, the unity of the 
whole expressing the uncorrupted thought of the Godhead. 

In calling Candida a pre-Raphaelite play, Shaw means, I 
think, that its inspiration is in a revival of that supposed feudal 
unity which competitive capitalism destroyed. 

The bare plot of the play—the poet Marchbanks and Morell, 
the husband and clergyman, both love Candida; Marchbanks 
says that he alone understands her; they ask her to choose 
between them, and she gives herself to the weaker, her husband; 
the poet goes out into the night—this plot is the fabric of two 
plays in one. 

In the one play, Candida herself is, as Shaw wrote to Ellen 
Terry, ‘‘ the Virgin mother and nobody else.” 

We see Morell first as socialist. On his bookshelves are 
“Progress and Poverty, Fabian Essays, A Dream of Fohn Ball, 
Marx’s Capital, and half a dozen other literary landmarks in 
Socialism.” Then we see him as a man who fought the Crofts- 
Warren Company. The Virgin mother’s own father, Burgess, 
is one of those who share indirectly in the profits of that com- 
pany. He is a small clothing manufacturer. Three years 
before the action of the play opens he had put in a tender to 
the guardians of Morell’s parish for supplying clothing to the 
workhouse. It was, he boasts “in a paroxysm of public spirit,” 
the lowest tender, for the wages he paid to his girls were so low 
that they were driven on to the street. Morell fought him, and 
the contract went elsewhere. 

Now Burgess comes to make up the quarrel, and when he has 
dropped his pretence of having turned Christian and has given 
“a good scoundrelly reason,”’ as Morell calls it, for wishing to 
be friends (“You and yore crew are gettin hinfluential ’’), 
Morell offers his hand “‘ with thorough decision ” and promises, 
in the event of his being made a bishop, to introduce him to the 
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biggest jobbers he can get to come to his dinner parties. 


“ Burgess (who has risen with a sheepish grin and accepted the hand 
of friendship) You will ave your joke, James. Our quarrel’s 
made up now, ain it ? 

A Woman’s Voice Say yes, James.” 


So we first see Candida, the Virgin mother, as she stands in 
the doorway and looks “ with an amused maternal indulgence 
which is her characteristic expression’ at those two quarrel- 
some children of hers, the Christian Socialist and the capitalist. 
That look is the “ woman’s point of view,” from which, it will 
be remembered, Shaw had shown the rebel Sergius in Anms and 
the Man. Her “ Say yes, James,” is the opening of her attack on 
the socialist: he and the capitalist must be friends. 

Then she proceeds to undermine his belief in his work. All 
his toiling for socialism is a waste of time; nobody minds what 
he says, not even Morell himself. His congregation of women 
are in love with him, and he is “in love with preaching. ” 
His sermons are ‘“‘mere phrases you cheat yourself and others 
with every day. ” 

Compare the picture of himself which Morell is shown by 
his loving wife with the facts given in the stage directions and 
in the first scene when Morell is fixing his engagements with his 
secretary. From the way the Virgin mother talks, you would 
think Morell’s church was in Kensington or Mayfair or one of 
the wealthy suburbs, and that his congregation was composed 
of gushing ladies. Actually, his parish is Hoxton; and his 
engagements for the coming week include lectures to the Tower 
Hamlets Radical Club, English Land Restoration League, 
Guild of St. Matthew, Independent Labour Party (Greenwich 
Branch), Social-Democratic Federation (Mile End Branch) 
the Fabian Society—‘ Bother the Fabian Society!” says, 
Morell—with a date still to be fixed for the Hoxton Communist 
Anarchists, to fit in whom Morell cancels a City dinner with the 
Founders’ Company. Candida changes the socialist who has 
Karl Marx on his bookcase, who fought her father, 
Mrs. Warren’s accomplice, who tirelessly makes propaganda for 
socialism among the working-class as well as among the middle- 
class—Candida changes this fighter for socialism into a fashion- 
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able preacher adored by wealthy women and carried away by 
his own empty rhetoric. 

As such, not as socialist, he makes his bid when he and the 
poet Marchbanks have asked Candida to choose between them: 


** Morell (with proud humility) 1 have nothing to offer you but 
my strength for your defence, my honesty of purpose for your 
surety, my ability and industry for your livelihood, and my 
authority and position for your dignity. That is all it becomes 

a man to offer to a woman.” 

That is the bourgeois conception of the relation between 
husband and wife. 

Candida herself, meanwhile, has been transfigured by 
Marchbanks’ imagery as he tells Morell! of the scene at the fire- 
side between himself and Candida while Morell was out at a 
meeting-—“‘ She offered me all I chose to ask for: her shawl, 
her wings, the wreath of stars on her head, the lilies in her hand, 
the crescent moon beneath her feet. . . .” 

And now the Virgin mother, in all her panoply, gently makes 
the socialist her child. 


“* Candida . .. Now I want you to look at this other boy here— 
my boy—spoiled from his cradle. ” 


She proceeds to describe the collection of photographs in her 
husband’s old home, from “ James as a baby ” to “ James in 
his first frock coat.” There she prudently stops his biography, 
the rest being dismissed with “ James under all sorts of glorious 
circumstances.” There is not a word from her about his 
socialism, and not a word from Morell either. 


“* Morell (quite overcome, kneeling beside her chair and embracing 
her with boyish ingenuousness) It’s all true, every word. What 
I am you have made me with the labor of your hands and the 
love of your heart. You are my wife, my mother, my sisters: 
you are the sum of all loving care to me.” 


Morell does not kneel to Candida the individual woman, but 
to the Virgin Mother. In this sense, Candida is a religious 
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play: ‘It is thou that hast made us, and not we ourselves.” 
And what she has made him, only that he is. She has not made 
him a socialist; she has annihilated him as a socialist. 

But as Morell and Candida embrace, after the poet has gone 
out into the night, and the curtain begins to fall, the silence 
should be broken by an unseen voice speaking the words, “ But 
they do not know the secret in the poet’s heart.” The curtain 
falls, and the words remain unspoken. Dramatically unreal, 
or rather real with the dramatic tension between the spoken 
and the unspoken play, those words in the stage directions are 
the end of the other play, in which Candida is not the Virgin 
mother, but, as Beatrice Webb said with her wise insight, 
**a sentimental prostitute.” 

She is so complacently enamoured of her own divine woman- 
hood that she gravely considers whether it is not her duty to 
teach the poet Marchbanks the meaning of love in order that 
she may save his poet’s soul the harm of learning it from “a 
bad woman.” Yet love has given her so little understanding 
of her own husband and so little sensitiveness to his moods that 
she speaks to him of giving herself to Marchbanks at a moment 
when he is in an agony of doubt whether she does not already 
belong to Marchbanks more than to himself; and she notices 
nothing. 

Shaw’s conscious intention—though the phrase is misleading, 
since it suggests that what belies the intention was not con- 
scious; it was fully conscious, but Shaw was less attentive to 
it; he often paid most attention to his worst ideas because he 
thought them the best, while his best ideas were so good that 
he was almost afraid of them—Shaw’s intention, when reflecting 
on what his imagination created unbidden, seems to have been 
to show Morell as insensitive and lacking subtlety, and Candida 
as wise with all woman’s divine wisdom. But as he makes them 
live in the dramatic action, Candida is stupid, unfeeling to the 
point of cruelty, indifferent to others except when they minister 
to her own woman’s conceit of herself; Morell is one of the most 
sensitive and tortured characters in all Shaw’s plays. 

He is at first completely and heartily confident, without a 
single perplexity or doubt, least of all concerning Candida. 
He tells his silly curate Lexy to catch measles so that he can 
have Candida to nurse him, much to the curate’s embarrassment. 
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“Ah, my boy, get married—get married to a good woman; 
and then youll understand. Thats a foretaste of what will 
be best in the Kingdom of Heaven we are trying to establish 
on earth.” 


When Marchbanks refuses his invitation to stay to lunch because 
Candida had said something to him he did not properly under- 
stand about Morell not really wanting him to stay, Morell 
explains: 


““ My dear Jad: in a happy marriage like ours, there is 
something very sacred in the return of the wife to her home.” 


Then this complete confidence in the happiness of his marriage 
is suddenly gone. When Marchbanks says to Morell, “I love 
your wife,” and accuses him of having sacrificed her to his 
** self-sufficiency ”’, Morell at first takes it quite calmly and tells 
Marchbanks that he is making a fool of himself. Marchbanks 
replies: 


“Oh, do you think I dont know all that? Do you think 
that the things people make fools of themselves about are any 
less real and true than the things they behave sensibly 
about ? (Morell’s gaze wavers for the first time. He instinctively 
averts his face and stands listening, startled and thoughtful). They 
are more true: they are the only things that are true.” 


That wavering in Morell is the most important moment in the 
play, the preparation of all that is to come. It is Shaw’s limita- 
tion as a dramatist that one feels it only through a stage direction 
whose significance no actor could convey fully to an audience. 
It is the same wavering as Vivie’s (again expressed in a stage 
direction), when she feels in Mrs. Warren a force with which 
her rationalism cannot cope, and as Gloria’s in the scene with 
Valentine. It is not made comprehensible in terms of Morell’s 
character, for it is the expression of the not fully realized conflict 
in Shaw’s own mind, as he began to be drawn towards the 
conception of man being driven by passion of which he “ can 
give no rational account whatever”, yet fought against that 
conception, partly because it was the denial of his early 
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rationalism and self-sufficiency (Marchbanks’ use of the word 
is significant), partly because his socialism rebelled at his 
identifying himself through the metaphysical will with the 
existing organization of society. This uncertainty in Shaw 
himself, as he hesitates between bourgeois rationalism and un- 
emotional detachment, bourgeois mysticism, and socialism; the 
doubt whether the way to truth and reality is through reason 
or folly—all this uneasiness lies beneath the stage directions for 
Morell. 

This wavering prepares his strange words of sudden doubt 
whether his wife loves him. A few minutes later, speaking of 
the time when Marchbanks too will be married, Morell says 
to him: 


“And last, but trust me, not least, I will help you to 
believe that your wife loves you and is happy in her home. 
We need such help, Marchbanks: we need it greatly and 
always.” 


Despite its insufficient preparation and the exaggeration of 
the orator’s style, the scene conveys a real sense of profound 
misgiving in Morell; and for that reason Marchbanks’ words a 
moment later strike home, when he compares Morell carried 
away by his eloquence to King David dancing before the ark: 


“But his wife despised him in her heart.” 


Then a few hours later, the ‘‘ sentimental prostitute ’’ wonders 
aloud to her husband whether she should not teach Marchbanks 
the miracle of a good woman’s love, and echoes Marchbanks’ 
words when she tells Morell that his sermons are “ mere 
phrases you cheat yourself and others with every day.” At 
Morell’s involuntary exclamation, “‘ His words!”, Candida is 
“ delighted ”, and says: 


“ He is always right. He understands you; he understands 
me; he understands Prossy; and you, James! you under- 
stand nothing. (She laughs, and kisses him to console him. He 
recoils as if stabbed, and springs up).” 


It is not Morell, but Candida, who understands nothing; for 
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when Morell sits down, leaning forward to hide his white face 
from Burgess and Marchbanks who have just come in, “‘ and 
interlacing his fingers rigidly to keep them steady,” Candida 
points to him “ greatly amused,” and asks the others to share 
her amusement. 

Despite the weakness in this scene that its tragedy is again 
conveyed mainly by the unspoken stage directions, it is never- 
theless so moving that it makes Candida a most real woman. 
Her human reality dissipates the religious glamour cast around 
her in the final scenes. It takes all truth out of Marchbanks’ 
“dreamy ” words, “A woman like that has divine insight: 
she loves our souls.” Candida has no insight, and she has 
no love. 

The religious glamour is also dissipated by the scene that 
precedes Morell’s surrender—a scene whose gaiety is more 
gloatingly and cynically destructive than that of the masquerade 
at the end of You Never Can Tell. Burgess, the curate Lexy, and 
the typist Prossy have returned from a supper party given by 
Burgess after the meeting of the Christian Socialist Guild of 
St. Matthew at which Morell had spoken. There had been 
champagne at the party, for there was a fourth guest, the 
Chairman of the meeting, a man with some influence in the 
matter of contracts, being on the Works Committee of the County 
Council. The champagne that makes Lexy so elevated, Burgess 
more than usually self-complacent, and Prossie so comic with 
her unintentional doubles entendres, was the Chairman’s price. 
Instead of taking a subsidy from prostitution, Burgess buys the 
chairmen of socialist meetings. That is the wine with which 
these innocent puppets, Lexy and Prossie, are drunk, that 
bubbles in their laughter and belches in Burgess’s hiccoughs. 
It is after this scene that Morell, who had fought with fury this 
greasy little capitalist and pimp at second hand, folds his arms 
around the capitalist’s daughter. 

The realism with which Shaw portrayed Candida, and the 

cynicism of the drunken scene, transforms Morell’s adoration 
of the Virgin mother (whose portrait painted by Titian looks 
down from above the hearth) into the pitiable joy of a good, 
but weak man who has got back the worthless woman he 
thought he had lost. It transforms the Virgin mother into the 
sentimental prostitute who, while she indulgently lets Morell 
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_ embrace her as mother, wife and sisters, smiles from his arms 
to the young Marchbanks, to whom she would teach the mystery 
of love, and provocatively asks him: “Am I your mother and 
sisters to you, Eugene ?” 

Marchbanks’ answer is to rise “ with a fierce gesture of 
disgust ” : that, says the unspoken play, is the truth about the 
surrender of the socialist to your Virgin-mother. 


6 


Ill 


But Marchbanks’ gesture is only a gesture; it cannot be more, 
because there is no clear vision behind it. Marchbanks is 
supposed to represent Christian Socialism in its striving to 
transcend itself; but he has not yet got beyond the old attitude 
which finds social questions zsthetically distasteful. He per- 
plexes Morell with his talk of the reason in folly; but he mocks 
him for being a fool about his socialism. He goes out into the 
night, but what is he going to do in the darkness? He is as 
unreal a figure as the anarchist hero of The Perfect Wagnerite. 
His only reality is the romantic picture of the poet wandering 
alone through the dark world, while in the home husband and 
wife embrace. 

The idea that he also is such a lonely figure is one of Shaw’s 
most precious dreams. To Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s biography, 
which received Shaw’s approval, are prefixed Shaw’s own words 
from the preface to Jmmaturity: 


“‘ Whether it be that I was born mad or a little too sane, 
my kingdom was not of this world: I was at home only in 
the realm of my imagination, and at my ease only with the 
mighty dead.” 


It is this dream of himself as a stranger in the world which 
gives bourgeois individualism such personal meaning for him, 
and which makes him long to feel himself one in his loneliness 
with a mystic Godhead. 

This dream, and the realization of its vanity, give poignancy 
to The Devil’s Disciple. Dick Dudgeon’s most real trait is not 
the intellectual audacity that challenges all accepted values, but 
loneliness and compassion. He looks round the clergyman’s 
peaceful room and feels it is almost holy, but he knows that 
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the peace of home is not for him; when all his hypocritical 
relatives turn against his uncle’s illegitimate daughter, he pities. 
and caresses her, and his voice “sweetens gravely” as he 
speaks of her; and he is ready to lay down his life to save another. 
What gives the play its peculiar quality is the contrast between 
his saintliness and the energy of the clergyman. Anthony 
Anderson, learning that Dick Dudgeon has been arrested in his 
place, does not go and put his own neck in the hangman’s noose 
because it is wrong to let another die to save oneself; he calls 
out the people, organizes a body of militia, and rescues him. 
At the end of the play, Dick Dudgeon, comparing himself with 
Anderson, knows he is futile. In that realization he becomes 
a living character, and a peculiar sadness enters into the play. 
The saint realizes the purposelessness.of his saintliness; yet he 
cannot change himself. At the end of the play “ the towns- 
folk ... hoist Richard on their shoulders, cheering him.” 
But there is nothing in his heart to be elated by the people’s 
cheers, for he is not one of them: he is still a lonely Christ, who 
suffers the little children to come unto him. 


IV 


The same loneliness is the underlying mood of that tormented 
play, John Bull’s Other Island (1904). 

It is a most bitter satire on imperialism, the attack being 
repeated in the preface, which delivers blow after blow at the 
demoralizing stupidity and inhuman discipline of the British 
Army, and at its corruption of its officers to a depth where they 
will commit every atrocity against the subject peoples of the 
Empire, secure in the knowledge that the Government will 
justify and defend them. The final section, entitled ‘“ The 
Denshawai Horror ”’, is one of the most powerful indictments 
written in English against British imperialism. 

Like Candida, John Bull’s Other Island is a play of double 
aspect. It says that imperialism must be accepted; yet it is 
at the same time a more passionate accusation of imperialism 
even than the preface. . 

Imperialism must be accepted, for we have no choice except 
between imperialism and dreams. In no other play of this 
period, however, is the choice so unwilling; and the dreamer, 
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though he makes a vital compromise, never yields entirely. He 
has the strength of a reality from which the other rebels were 
isolated—a country of his own. Because this play is about 
Shaw’s own country, Ireland, it has the force of emotions which 
elsewhere hardly found voice. 

Hitherto, Shaw’s work had dramatized the impossibility or 
the futile romanticism of revolt against capitalist society; but 
it had not expressed, except in rare and fleeting instants, those 
longings which capitalism frustrated. There is a moment of 
such longing in Mrs. Warren’s Profession, when Vivie puts out 
the lamp in the cottage and stands looking at the moonlit 
landscape; there is its shadow in Candida. But in general, what 
Shaw said about Widowers’ Houses had remained true: 


“It is not my fault, reader, that my art is the expression 
of my sense of moral and intellectual perversity rather than 
of my sense of beauty. My life has been passed mostly in 
big modern towns, where my sense of beauty has been starved 
whilst my intellect has been gorged with problems like that 
of the slums in this play. . . .” 


The expression of what Shaw loved has hitherto been strongest, 
not in his plays, but in critical and other writing. Compare 
with his plays the feeling in such a passage as this, from an early 
article contributed to The Savoy. 


“Any place where men dwell, village or city, is a reflection 
of the consciousness of every single man. In my conscious- 
ness there is a market, a garden, a dwelling, a workshop, 
a lovers’ walk—above all, a cathedral. My appeal to the 
master-builder is: Mirror this cathedral for me in enduring 
stone; make it with hands; let it direct its sure and clear 
appeal to my senses, so that when my spirit is vaguely groping 
after an elusive:mood my eye shall be caught by the skyward 
tower, showing me where, within the cathedral, I may find 
my way to the cathedral within me.” 


That elusive mood is not absent from the plays; but it remains 
elusive, and most real in its negation—in the quality that 
makes You Never Can Tell a bitter senseless farce, and Captain 


1 On Going to Church.” The Savoy, January, 1896. 
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Brassbound’s Conversion intolerably cruel; in the sadness of the 
saint’s failure in The Devil’s Disciple. 

But John Bull’s Other Island, being about Shaw’s own country, 
expresses directly his longing and his sense of beauty. 

“Jt is evening; and there are great breadths of silken green 
in the Irish sky.” It is a lovely sentence. 

Let me quote it in its context. 


“It is evening; and there are great breadths of silken green 
in the Irish sky. The sun is setting. 

A man with the face of a young saint, yet with white hair and 
perhaps 50 years on his back, is standing near the stone in a 
trance of intense melancholy, looking over the hills as if by mere 
intensity of gaze he could pierce the glories of the sunset and see 
into the streets of heaven.” 


In that mood, or in its negation, the whole play is written. 
One of the characters speaks contemptuously of the Irish, 
because to interest them in Ireland “ youve got to call the 
unfortunate island Kathleen ni Hoolihan and pretend shes a 
little old woman.” Yet in this play there is the dream of an 
Ireland that might be symbolized by Kathleen ni Hoolihan, 
except that she asks the love and service not only of Irishmen 
but of all men, and that her enemy is not only Ireland’s foreign 
tyrant, but all imperialism. 

Unable to identify himself with the workers in England, but 
feeling himself an Irishman, Shaw now carries the rebellion 
against society to a depth where it has the intensity of a profound 
emotional experience. 

The conflict of the play is complex. In the background is 
the figure of the saint, Father Keegan, whom we have already 
seen on the hillside. In the foreground, is the clash between 
the two partners in civil engineering, Larry Doyle, the Irishman, 
and Tom Broadbent, the Englishman. 

The first act states the theme, introducing the familiar opposi- 
tion between idealism and realism. As contrasted with the 
Irishman, the matter-of-fact Tom Broadbent is the realist; 
Larry Doyle is the idealist. They represent the same kind of 
opposition as between Sergius and Bluntschli.. But now the 
source of Larry’s discontent with himself is not such a confused 
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striving for a vague ideal as Sergius’s Byronism, nor is it merely 
described in the stage directions; it springs from an emotion 
for his country. 


“Youve no such colors in the sky, ” he says to the English- 
man, “no such lure in the distances, no such sadness in the 
evenings. Oh, the dreaming! the dreaming! the torturing, 
heartscalding, never satisfying dreaming, dreaming, dream- 
ing, dreaming ! ” 


Yet though the dream is the dream of Ireland, there must 
again be an end of dreaming, and the dreamer must become 
a realist. 

The resolution is indirectly prepared by the repeatedly made 
point that the imaginative, humorous Irishman is in reality a 
mere romantic fiction created by the Englishman, to which the 
real Irishman plays up like a clown for his material ends. And 
in every action and every utterance of the prosaic Broadbent, 
whose comfortingly solid qualities win the admiration and 
friendship of the tortured, dreaming Larry, there is the insistent 
meaning that one must accept the world and pursue an imme- 
diate practical aim. 


“Writing the play for an Irish audience,” Shaw says in 
the Preface (the play was written “at the request of Mr. 
William Butler Yeats, as a patriotic contribution to the 
repertory of the Irish Literary Theatre ’’), “‘ I thought it would 
be good for them to be shewn very clearly that the loudest 
laugh they could raise at the expense of the absurdest English- 
man was not really a laugh on their side; that he would 
succeed where they would fail; that he could inspire strong 
affection and loyalty in an Irishman who knew the world 
and was moved only to dislike, mistrust, impatience and 
even exasperation by his own countrymen; that his power 
of taking himself seriously, and his insensibility to any- 
thing funny in danger and destruction, was the first condition 
of economy and concentration of force, sustained purpose, and 
rational conduct.” 


And so the romantic dreamer becomes the partner of the 
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practical man of action in making Ireland prosperous with 
English capital. Between them, Broadbent and Larry Doyle 
have worked out a scheme for a land syndicate, which, having 
lent more money to the small farmers than their inefficient 
farming will enable them to pay the interest on, will foreclose 
the mortgages; and having thus come into possession of the 
land, they will ‘“ develop ” Rosscullen. 

And to make his position and success more sure, Broadbent 
gets himself adopted as Parliamentary candidate for Rosscullen 
on the platform of Home Rule for Ireland. 

Symbolizing this new era of co-operation between Ireland’s 
dreamer and England’s man of action, Broadbent wins an Irish 
bride. Nora Reilly had waited eighteen years for Larry Doyle; 

’ but he, afraid of his dreams, had never returned. The English- 
man finds her in the twilight at the foot of the Round Tower on 
the evening of his arrival in Ireland, woos her and wins her 
tempestuously and correctly. Kathleen ni Houlihan is to 
become Mrs. Tom Broadbent. 

As Nora will be made a new person by contact with “ reality ’’, 
with “ solid English life in London, the very centre of the world,” 
so the Irish will be made a new strong people by the Broadbent- 
Doyle syndicate, which, as Larry says to Keegan, “ will grind 
the nonsense out of you, and grind strength and sense into you.” 
The Irish people will learn to give up their dreaming as Larry 
gives up his, and to accept the leadership of the efficient realist. 

These are Shaw’s own ideas: the realist is the realist of The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism. But Shaw’s other creation, the other 
dreamer who stands looking over the Irish hills ‘“‘ as if by mere 
intensity of gaze he could pierce the glories of the sunset and see 
into the streets of heaven,” does not give up his dreams. 

Father Keegan sees well enough that the plan of the syndicate — 
is to turn the peasant-proprietors into landless slaves, making 
money for English and American share-holders, and that the 
purpose of the Polytechnic and the Library which Broadbent 

proposes to build is only to make the slaves more docile and 
profitable. As for the realist’s efficiency— 


‘For four wicked centuries the world has dreamed this 
foolish dream of efficiency; and the end is not yet. But the 
end will come.” 
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And when the end does come, there will be a new world, which 
will be the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

Keegan’s speeches do not stand alone. Their power comes 
not only from their words, but from their dramatic context— 
persistent satire on imperialism, on Broadbent’s bottomless 
fatuousness, his impervious density, his complacent conviction 
of the identity of his mean self-interest with the loftiest idealism, 
the incredible idiocy of the speeches by which he secures adoption 
as Parliamentary candidate. 

The satire reaches a grotesque height when Broadbent, 
seizing the chance of doing a kindness to a man with a vote, 
offers to one of the small farmers to take home for him in his 
car a pig he has just bought. The story of the Parliamentary 
candidate’s drive with the pig through the main street of 
Rosscullen on market day, which is told again and again by 
the mill-owner Doran, “ with squeezed eyes, exsufflicate with 
cachinnation ”’, will become one of the immortal legends of 
Rosscullen. 

But the satire is also against the Irish people. The English 
conqueror may be an unconscious and unconscionable fool, 
but his drive with the pig has made him a figure of folk-lore; 
and every man in Rosscullen will vote for him. The capitalist 
may look silly, but he. gets what he wants. The Irishman may 
laugh; but in a few years the Englishman will have taken the 
land from under his feet, and Doran the mill-owner will be 
only Doran the foreman, slave-driver of his countrymen. What 
they all find so funny, is the enslavement of themselves and 
their country to efficient English imperialism, with penny-in-the- 
slot mutoscopes in the Round Towers of Ireland. The up- 
roarious laughter becomes the mask of an ironic laughter at 
these poor ignorant puppets, manipulated by forces they do-not 
understand, splitting their sides at a joke which is their own 
doom. And as they all scream with laughter, “ doubled up, 
leaning on the furniture and against the walls, shouting, screech- 
ing, crying,” Keegan looks at them grimly, and says “ with 
intense emphasis’: “‘ It is hell: it IS hell. Nowhere else could 
such a scene be a burst of happiness for the people.” 

That, as well as the satire on imperialism, is the dramatic 
context of his speeches. He is a solitary saint in a world that 
is hell; and English imperialism will only make the hell more 
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efficient. His own dream of a new heaven on earth he 
will dream alone. A short time after the scene describing 
Broadbent’s drive with Haffigan’s pig, there is the following 
conversation: 





“* Broadbent . .. But leaving politics out of the question, 

I find the world quite good enough for me: rather a jolly 
place in fact... . 

Keegan You feel at home in the world, then? 

Broadbent Of course. Dont you ? | 
Keegan (from the very depths of his nature) No.” | 


Despite his love of Ireland, he feels himself far from her 
people. Shaw isolates him from them, as he isolated himself 
from the workers, and therefore also from his own nation. 
John Bull’s Other Island was refused by the Irish theatre for which 
it was written; it was the beginning of Shaw’s successful 
popularity with the English. 

Being isolated, the saint also yields. There comes a certain 
sentimentality into his loneliness, for he need not be lonely; 
and if he finds the world a hell, it is by his own will. There 
are forces in the world and in Ireland with which he can unite 
himself to fight the hell of British imperialist efficiency. Instead, 
he compromises. He also will vote for Broadbent. He says: 



















‘* Well, perhaps I had better vote for an efficient devil that 
knows his own mind and his own business than for a foolish 
patriot who has no mind and no business.” 


Shaw endured this inconsistency in Keegan’s character as he 
endured the inconsistency between his own creation of the 
lonely dreamer and his advocacy of a policy of freedom for 
imperialism to make dreamers into practical men of the real 
world. He separated the dream from reality, and avoided 
the question of how the dream was to mould reality. 

The curtain falls on Broadbent saying to Larry, “ Gome along 
and help me to choose the site for the hotel,” and on Keegan 
going away across the hill. Listening to Broadbent, it is a 
close of cheerful, buoyant, practical imperialist energy that 
gets thingsdone. Watching Keegan’s silent receding figure, it 
is an end of utter heartbreak. 


CHAPTER IX 


DEBATE AND COMEDY 


Arms and the Man until Major Barbara. 

On the one hand, there is the dreamer, the saint, the 
rebel; but the realist says that the saint is a sentimentalist and 
the rebel a romantic. On the other hand, there is the realist; 
but the saint, the rebel and the dreamer say that his realism is 
that of Bismarck’s “ Realpolitik”. They debate with one 
another without conclusion. 

It is a common criticism, and a just one, though less just than 
it is common, that a Shaw play is like a debate. It becomes so 
because the dramatic conflict is not fought with naked weapons. 
In a way, it is a sham fight, for Shaw disarms his rebels. He 
never equips them with his own knowledge, and he imposes on 
the action the solution which his Fabianism demands. He 
degrades his rebels, as Sergius is degraded, in order to make 
easier the false realist’s victory over them. Sergius’s Byronism 
remains mostly in the stage directions; so does Morell’s 
knowledge of Marx’s Capital; so does Gloria’s moral passion 
and the fervour of her belief in her mother’s ideas; Tanner’s 
scathing indictment of capitalism is banished from the play. 
What is dramatically most deeply stirring—the tension created 
in the final scene of Arms and the Man by the silent presence of 
Louka; the senseless waste of a life in You Never Can Tell, while 
the revellers dance; Morell, his socialism forgotten, kneeling 
to a sentimental prostitute as if she were the Virgin mother; 
the torturing defeat of the inarticulate rebel against capitalist 
injustice in that ironically named play Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion; the saint’s realization of the futility of the saintliness 
which-he yet clings to; Keegan listening to his fellow-country- 
men laughing in hell—all this is muted. Nevertheless, the plays 
beneath the play are art, not debates. But they are like ghosts, 
that have not been allowed to enter a body. 


Gin Is THE unresolved dissonance in the plays from 
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For they would have rent the plays to pieces. There is a 
repressed revolutionary creative energy in Louka, in Gloria, 
in Brassbound, in the contrast between the saint’s abstract 
idealism and Anderson charging at the head of the people’s 
militia, in Keegan’s biting satire on the blessings which English 
imperialism will bring to Ireland, in the fierce disgust at the 
socialist’s abject surrender to Woman—an energy which makes 
one hate the self-complacent, comfortable, empty realism of the 
Bluntschlis, the Candidas, the Lady Cicely Waynfletes, the 
idiotic Broadbents. Yet these people are the victors, for 
Fabianism demands that they shall win. At the critical moment, 
therefore, Shaw stops his rebel fighting, and thereby annihilates 
his reality. Keegan ceases to be Keegan when he says he will 
vote for imperialism, and becomes an apology for Fabianism. 

Shaw checks the dramatic conflict lest its intensity should 
make his position of compromise untenable; he desires safety, 
and he therefore arranges a harmless gentlemanly duel in which 
the false realist will always be sure of defeating the true rebel. 
The consequent loss of intensity in the dramatic conflict is the 
price Shaw paid for glozing over with Fabianism the conflict 
in society. 

He halts and breaks the dramatic movement, and annihilates 
the dramatic tension, in order that his realist may win little 
victories. Because he is afraid of his defeat in the real conflict 
of the play, he turns the play into a debate, in which his realist 
may score points. Because he is afraid, he will do anything to 
get the reassurance of a laugh. When Marchbanks cries 
out “ Horror! horror! horror!” and bows his head on his 
hands, Burgess breaks in with ‘‘ What! Got the orrors, Mr. 
Morchbanks! Oh, thats bad, at your age. You must leave 
it off grajally.” Caesar’s address to the Sphinx ends with 
the words, ‘‘ Have I read your riddle, Sphinx ?”’ Whereupon, 
Cleopatra peeps out from the Sphinx’s bosom and calls, 
“Old gentleman.” 


II 


And one is glad of it; for the laughter relieves the embarrass- 
ment at Caesar’s poetry. 
Shaw’s comedy is as contradictory as the plays themselves. 
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Often it has this sane, clear, gay quality: as in Arms and the 
Man, where Raina’s sentimental romanticism is outraged, not 
by Bluntschli’s ‘“‘ realism ”, which is only the same sentimental 
romanticism in another form, but by the ravenousness with 
which he eats her last three chocolate creams and turns up the 
box in case there may be one more; or in Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, when Sir Howard offers to return to Brassbound his 
mother’s estate, and Lady Cicely remarks that as the property 
now costs £150 a year to keep up instead of bringing in any- 
thing, it would not be of much use to him. In You Never 
Can Tell, Dolly’s high spirits are so infectious that one cannot 
stop reading. In the stage directions, there are still more 
invisible laughs and smiles, necessarily lost in a performance, 
and a note of good-tempered satire in the description of the 
characters, like that in Shaw’s dramatic criticisms, which gives 
to them a reality they do not always keep when they begin to 
talk and act. Very good is the description of Finch M’Comas 
in You Never Can Tell: 


“He is about fifty, clean-shaven and close-cropped, with 
the corners of his mouth turned down purposely, as if he 
suspected them of wanting to turn up, and was determined 
not to let them-have their way. He has large expansive ears, 
cod colored eyes, and a brow kept resolutely wide open, as if, 
again, he had resolved in his youth to be truthful, 
magnanimous, and incorruptible, but had never succeeded in 
making that habit of mind automatic and unconscious.” 


And Shaw can make a room as living as a person, as in his 
description from the same play of Valentine’s operating room 
with its wall paper 


“‘ designed, with the taste of an undertaker, in festoons and 
urns; the carpet with its symmetrical plans of rich, cabbagy 
nosegays.”” 


Always in these introductory descriptions there is a friendliness 
towards the reader, a felicity of phrase (like Finch M’Comas’s 
“‘ large expansive ears” and those “ rich, cabbagy nosegays ”’), 
and a sureness and directness of movement, which make one 
regret the novels Shaw did not write. 
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Much of Shaw’s comedy, as he himself has said, uses the oldest 
stock themes of comedy—for example, in Arms and the Man, 
all the confusions and complications with Major Petkoff’s coat 
which Raina lent to Bluntschli and his incurably romantic 
disposition prompted him to return in person, and with the 
photograph of herself which Raina had slipped into one of the 
pockets; or Valentine betting his landlord his six weeks’ arrears 
of rent that he will pull out his tooth without his feeling it, 
and then gassing him; or Lady Cicely telling Brassbound’s men 
to bath the Cockney Drinkwater, who is carried off howling 
and appears, at the end of the critical scene between Brassbound 
and Lady Cecily, with his mouse-coloured hair a flaming red. 
Old and simple it may be, but it is always a new variation; 
and in its effortless exuberance it does not only repeat the old 
themes, but is alive with their vitality. Shaw’s most perfect, 
though not his most expressive, work is in his short comic 
interludes, like How He Lied to Her Husband, which has the 
movement of the gayest, lightest music, with irresistible runs 
and bursts of absurdity made reasonable. 

There is a philosophy in the comedy which contradicts the 
plays’ more explicit philosophy. Dramatically, Tanner’s 
marriage to Ann is convincing, not because he is in the grip 
of the Life Force (which, without the scene in Hell, means not 
much more to the spectator, if he derives his knowledge only 
from the play, than it does to Ann, who says that it sounds like 
the Life Guards), but because he is a comic figure. He is the 
rebel who thinks himself a rebel, but is not; the clever man 
who understands nothing; and the more he works himself up, 
the more he misfires. With pleased anticipation, the audience 
watch the woman stalk her prey, knowing in advance that the 
spider, the bee, the marked down victim may career all across 
Europe in his thousand-pound car, but he will not escape. 
In his final speech, Tanner may proclaim the cosmic purpose 
of his marriage and his bold determination to be married in a 
registry office and sell all the wedding presents to pay for the 
-distribution of The Revolutionist’s Handbook; but he is let down 
once more. 


‘Ann (looking at him with fond pride and caressing his arm) 
Go on talking. 
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Universal laughter.” 

The dramatic action makes Tanner and his Life Force equally 
comic. 

But it also makes The Revolutionist’s Handbook comic, as well 
as the Life Force; and when one remembers what was in 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook, the laughter turns sour. For it 
serves the purpose, like Burgess’s comic Cockney, of slurring 
over the class issue in the plays and facilitating an easy victory 
for the Bluntschlis over Sergius. Consequently, there is a 
certain falseness in the “ good fellowship ” which Shaw said, 
in the introduction to his Dramatic Opintons and Essays, it was the 
function of comedy to create. His comedy also must serve his 
Fabianism; and therefore Shaw will not give full freedom to his 
comic vision, because he will not fully trust in the people. Just as 
the plays are haunted by voices which never speak out, so the 
popular comedy, not the Burgess class-collaboration comedy, 
never finds a voice or a character to say all that it means. 
What it does mean, is the opposite of that mysticism that places 
the energy of life outside people themselves; for the comedy 
springs entirely from the relations and the actions of the people 
themselves—both on the stage and in the audience, since the 
awakened pleasure of the audience contributes its momentum 
to the action. But Shaw, still holding to his Fabianism, suddenly 
becomes serious, and tells himself that power is not in the people, 
but in the individual and in the mystic principle by which the 
individual flatters himself he is possessed, in the realist and his 
Platonic-Bismarckian reality. 

The saint remains outside the comedy. There is a continual 
disturbing, embarrassing change of key as the action moves 
between the plane of comedy and the plane of the saint. There 
are two different levels of life, the earth of laughing people, the 
heaven of solitary dreams. The earthly key is so distant from 
the heavenly that the comedy seems almost clowning, and 
Shaw almost a clown against his will. There is the same 
metaphysical separation of the mysticism from the comedy and 
of the saint from the clown as separates the Life Force from 
real action. The same distance separates also the saint from 
the audience: around the figure of Keegan is thrown a kind 
of glamour from another world; his holiness is not for the 
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audience, living in the ordinary world and, unlike Keegan, at 
home in it; the play’s message for them is that they must be 
practical realists and remember that rebellion is vulgar. 





—————— ee eI 


CHAPTER X 


MAJOR BARBARA 


theme of An Unsocial Socialist and the Unpleasant Plays. 
In the play itself, in the preface to it, and also in the 
preface written about the same time to a new edition of 
The Irrational Knot, there is the same mood of reckless defiance 
as in Mrs. Warren’s last speech: 


W:: Major Barbara, written in 1905, Shaw returns to the 


“‘ From this time forth, so help me Heaven in my last hour, 

I'll do wrong and nothing but wrong. And I'll prosper 

on it.” 

Now her wrong is proclaimed right. Principles of action 
which Shaw would have abhorred when he was writing the 
novels, and which still revolted him when he was writing the 
Unpleasant Plays, are now a religious creed. The capitalist, the 
armaments manufacturer, the promoter of wars, the power 
behind governments, is glorified and exalted as the chosen 
instrument of God; the imperialist is canonized as St. Andrew 
Undershaft. 

His title to sainthood is stated in the preface, in a section 
headed “‘ The Gospel of St. Andrew Undershaft ” : 


“ In the millionaire Undershaft I have represented a man 
who has become intellectually and spiritually as well as 
practically conscious of the irresistible natural truth which we 
all abhor and repudiate: to wit, that the greatest of evils and 
the worst of crimes is poverty, and that our first duty—a duty 
to which every other consideration should be sacrificed—is 
not to be poor. ” 


This is not ironical. For having stated in the preface to 
The Irrational Knot that the “ fundamental sanity and right- 
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mindedness ”’ of ‘‘ all our governing classes’ consists in their 
readiness to ‘‘ batter in the doors of their fellow men, sell them 
up, sweat them in fetid dens, shoot, stab, hang, imprison, sink, 
burn and destroy them in the name of law and order,” so that 
they themselves may have enough money to live “ a handsome, 
free, proud, costly life,” Shaw goes on to say that the rest of 
us are so corrupted by the false morality of virtuous poverty that 


“ we shall all pretend that this straightforward truth of mine 
is mere Swiftian satire, because it would require a litle 
courage to take it seriously and either act on it or make me 
drink the hemlock for uttering it.” 


This is the gospel to which St. Andrew Undershaft converts 
his daughter Barbara from her saving of men’s souls with the 
bribe of happiness in heaven and Cusins from his teaching of 
Greek and his translating of Euripides. 

Cusins admits the gospel’s truth, for he has already acted 
on it. When the Greeks and Turks were at war and his best 
pupil went out to fight for Hellas, Cusins’ parting gift to him 
was “not a copy of Plato’s Republic, but a revolver and a 
hundred Undershaft cartridges.” Facing and accepting the 
logic of his action, he enters Undershaft’s armaments factory, 
and Barbara goes with him, in order to ‘“‘ make power for the 
world ”’, to arm the common man, and to wipe out of existence 
the so-called civilization founded on poverty and slavery and 
maintained by a morality of cowardice. 

This is the culmination both of Shaw’s daydreams of 
anarchism, and of his compromise with capitalism, which is the 
practical outcome of those daydreams. Undershaft, with his 
repudiation of all morality, and his assertion that man’s first 
and only duty is to his own will to live a full, free life, dramatizes 
the conception of the will in The Quintessence of Ibsenism and its 
attack on the ideals which enslave man’s will to his duty to 
others; he is the anarchist of The Perfect Wagnerite, challenging 
and rejecting all laws which confine the Godhead of man. At 
‘the same time, the play and the prefaces echo that letter to 
Hyndman and the passage in the Preface to the Pleasant Plays, 
where Shaw says that the realist must discard moral indignation 
as a survival of romanticism and recognize in the capitalist 
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following the slot of money the innocence of a sometimes nice 
animal. The capitalist is obeying his will; if all men obeyed 
their will, there would be an end to our society of poverty and 
slavery. 

But just as in earlier works Shaw refused to face the question 
of how Nietzschean anarchism, the will of a single individual 
in capitalist society, was going to change that society, and 
therefore relapsed into religious trust in the working of capitalism, 
itself disguised as a mystic, super-individual will, so Shaw 
evades also in Major Barbara the problem of practical action 
and with the same result. 

Cusins and Barbara, the poet and the saviour of souls, are 
going to make themselves the masters of armed power to blow 
up society. That is the anarchist daydream. Against whom 
are they going to turn their guns? We are shown confronting 
them the mob that lack the will to make war on poverty; whether 
because, being rich, it is not to their interest to declare poverty 
the worst of crimes, or because, being poor, they cravenly 
console themselves for their poverty with their good conscience. 
This mob is Barbara’s and Cusins’ enemy: how are they going 
to overcome its obstruction and its inertia? They face it alone, 
without allies. There is no help in the workers: out of a job, 
they.are either brutish or broken, like Bill Walker or Peter 
Shirley in the Salvation Army shelter; in a good job, like 
Undershaft’s workers, their only ambition is to rise in the social 
scale, to join the Primrose League and shake hands with a 
duchess. Barbara and Cusins must themselves with their 
artillery blast poverty out of existence. But the concern that 
makes the guns for them is a capitalist concern. Cusins joins 
it, knowing that the faith of an armourer is that arms must be 
supplied to all who will pay for them, that profit comes first, 
and that all profit must be put to making still more profit. 
How will the poet and the saviour of souls use a capitalist 
concern to destroy capitalism ? 

And, as Shaw says in the preface, the continuation of a society 
based on poverty depends on “ the existence of a police force 
whose real business is to force the poor man to see his children 
starve whilst idle people overfeed pet dogs with the money that 
might feed and clothe them.” Are Cusins and Barbara going 
to turn their guns against the famous London policeman ? 
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The conception of Cusins arming the common man against 
poverty is utterly unreal, It is not even dramatically real; if 
it were, the play should end in a great blaze of hope as Cusins 
and Barbara prepare to go into battle. Instead, the face of 
Barbara becomes radiant with the light of mysticism. Then 
she “clutches like a baby at her mother’s skirt ”’—which is 
totally out of keeping with her character—and drags her off 
to help her choose a house in the village, while Cusins is warned 
by Undershaft to turn up for work at six o’clock the next morning. 
Not a gun is going to be turned against poverty. 


II. 


The preface suggests a different end to the story: that 
Barbara will later return to the Salvation Army 


“with the knowledge . . . that when General Booth chose 
Blood and Fire for the emblem of Salvation instead of the 
Cross, he was perhaps better inspired than he knew.” 


For it is necessary, Shaw goes on to say, to fight the devil instead 
of merely praying at him, as the French Encyclopedists found; 
the aristocracy admired their writings, but fought against their 
translation into practice. And the same lesson was repeated in 
Shaw’s own experience. 


““T, who have preached and pamphbleteered like any 
Encyclopedist, have to confess that my methods are no use.” 


By implication, Shaw states the lesson clearly enough: 
capitalism can no more be abolished by reasoning with the 
capitalists than feudalism could be absolished by reasoning with 
the aristocrats; the people must have the power to destroy 
their enemies. He does not, however, draw the lesson. From 
his history of the nineteenth century he omits its real history— 
the advance of the working-class in theory and organization; 
he makes no mention of the Communist Manifesto or of Capital, of 
Chartism, the First International, the growth of the Trade 
Union and Co-operative movements, the Dock Strike and the 
organization of the unskilled workers, and the foundation of the 
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Labour Party. If the growth of the working-class movement is 
left out of history, and if Fabian propaganda is recognized to be 
impotent, where is there any force that can apply the lesson of 
the French Revolution and destroy capitalism as the French 
Revolution destroyed feudalism ? 

In the Salvation Army itself, Shaw answers. 


“Yet in the poorest corner of this soul-destroying Christen- 
dom vitality suddenly begins to germinate again . . . out of 
the fetid dust and mud of the slums; rousing marches and 
impetuous dithyrambs rise . . . a flag with Blood and Fire 
on it is unfurled.” 


But if there is hope only in the Salvation Army, why should 
Barbara ever leave it ? 

Shaw is afraid of his own idea. ‘I want to make power for 
the world,”’ says Cusins, as he takes over the armaments factory. 
The lesson of history, Shaw repeats in the preface, is that the 
people must have power. But neither in the play nor the preface 
will Shaw face the fact that it is the working-class that must 
have power to use against the capitalist class. He is, on the 
contrary, filled with anxiety at the growing revolutionary temper 
in Europe (the preface to Major Barbara is dated June, 1906) 
and at the attack on morality and religion. Society is threatened 
by a wave of anarchism. All institutions having been thrown 
out of date by the industrial revolution, the whole force “ of 
the most energetic geniuses of the time in philosophy, economics, 
and art, concentrates itself on demonstrations and reminders 
that morality and law are only conventions, fallible and con- 
tinually obsolescing.”” An anarchist throws a bomb at a royal 
wedding in Madrid; every Russian student can make “ cheap 
and devastating explosives,” and every Russian grenadier has 
learnt in Manchuria to handle them. Shaw does not welcome 
the Russian Revolution of 1905 nor the criticism of current 
morality as signs of the determination of the people not to tolerate 
their poverty and of the weakening hold upon them of the 
morality by which the wealthy enslave them. His comment is, 
** Now this is not a healthy state of things.” He reverts to 
Conolly’s idea in The Irrational Knot that a full life depends on 
the inviolability of ‘‘ the main rules of the game.” His remedy, 
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therefore, is that in order not to drive the people to anarchism in 
theory and practice, we must cease outraging their consciences. 
Laws must command public assent, and law-breakers must 
be dealt with humanely; work must be the only title to wealth; 
and religious creeds must become intellectually honest. “ At 
present,”’ Shaw writes in the final paragraph of the preface to 
Major Barbara, ‘‘ there is not a single credible established 
religion in the world. That is perhaps the most stupendous 
fact in the whole world-situation.” The gospel of St. Andrew 
Undershaft is intended to alter this fact. 

The essence of this gospel is not that mankind must be liberated 
from poverty and slavery: for Shaw retreats into mysticism 
from the consideration of what this means in practice; he 
ignores the historical advance made towards that liberation by 
the workers in the 19th century; he is discomfited by the 
continuing advance in the 20th. Undershaft’s creed that “‘ Money 
is the most important thing in the world”? justifies capitalism. 

Let us summarize the change in Shaw’s attitude to capitalism 
and money since An Unsocial Socialist. For Trefusis, his money is 
tainted by its origin in the exploitation of the workers; he uses 
it first to help their struggle and then to carry on his own 
attack against the members of his class. Trench, in Widowers’ 
Houses, is horrified to find that he has been living on the slums, 
but accepts the parasitism as unalterable necessity. Mrs. Warren, 
with no alternative but lead-poisoning in a factory, accumulates 
capital by loans and prostitution, and then opens her chain of 
brothels; and since society left her no choice, she was not 
ashamed, though it was only good manners to pretend to be. 
Undershaft, with no choice but starvation in the East End, 
swore he would kill other men rather than starve; and when 
he succeeded to the Undershaft inheritance and wrote his motto 
beneath those of his predecessors, it was “ Unashamed ”’. 

There is a parallel development in the emotional attitude of 
the individual to capitalist society. The heroes in the novels 
are detached and self-sufficient. But Trench promises with 
excited physical desire to do his part in capitalist exploitation. 
Vivie discovers that she is not a self-sufficient individual, but the 
daughter of capitalism. In the following comedies, the individual 
admits his membership of society through his religious sense of 
being part of a spiritual reality greater than himself. In Mayor 
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Barbara, this spiritual reality inspires capitalism: his factory is 
driven, says Undershaft ‘‘ enigmatically ”, by “ a will of which 
I am a part.” 

There is a parallel development also in the attitude to the 
workers and to socialism. In An Unsocial Socialist, the proletariat 
was potentially a revolutionary class, though the hope placed 
in it proved vain. In Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, the proletariat was still an exploited class, but no 
longer revolutionary; its more energetic members, like Mrs. 
Warren, Lickcheese, and Sartorius, made themselves capitalists. 
In John Bull’s Other Island, Ireland is exploited by England; 
but from the other plays, the theme of exploitation has dis- 
appeared. In Candida, the socialist forgets his socialism; in 
Man and Superman, the socialist movement and Marxism are 
caricatured in the capitalist-financed syndicate of quarrelling 
social-democrats and anarchists; the workers become comic 
Cockneys, like Drinkwater; rebellion against capitalist injustice 
is merely the sentimental romanticism of a boy’s penny dreadful. 
In Major Barbara itself, the issue of capitalism and socialism is 
confused by the word “ money” ; and the workers, though 
they may be named after Chartist leaders, are either hooligans, 
like Bronterre O’Brien Price, or docile Conservatives. The 
men of energy and courage are the capitalists. 

From An Unsoctal Socialist to Major Barbara, despite the con- 
tinuing and scathing attacks on the working of imperialism in 
the colonies and in Ireland, the undeniable trend in Shaw’s 
work is from the direct attack on capitalism as an inhuman 
system of exploitation to praise of the capitalists for following 
their healthy instincts. 


Ill 


Shaw’s compromise with capitalism, his ridicule of the true 
idealist as well as of the false, is the logic of his Fabianism, of 
his abandonment of the hope of socialism as he had dreamed 
it. It is the defeated admission that his vision is an impractical 
dream. But it is not the vision itself. 

In all the plays, in varying degrees, the dramatic vision which 
makes them art is in conflict with the ideas imposed on it. 
The life of the plays is in that tension between the spoken and 
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the unspoken play, in the quality that turns comedies into 
tragedies, which are heart-breaking because they are not 
tragedies. And there is the same quality in Major Barbara. 

At the play’s climax, in the second act, Barbara’s heart is 
broken. , 

The scene which leads up to this climax expresses more 
clearly and completely than any other single scene in Shaw’s 
plays the essential conflict in his work. 

Undershaft appears as the millionaire with the cheque-book, 
but also as the incarnation of Dionysos, and he and Cusins are 
exalted in a kind of ecstasy. Dionysos might seem to be the 
last god by whose divinity one would expect Undershaft to be 
inspired, but the choice is less strange when one remembers 
Shaw’s admiration for Nietzsche; Undershaft as the ruthless 
money-maker, determined to kill rather than starve, owes 
much to Nietzsche’s “ will to power”, and it is through the 
symbol of Dionysos that Nietzsche defies this will. 

In Shaw’s own earlier work also one can see the beginnings 
of the orgiastic conception of the capitalist which gives this scene 
such an extraordinary quality. Trench’s complicity in capitalism 
is an erotic act, and in Mrs. Warren’s Profession the images of 
capitalism are sexual. Through the person of the capitalist, 
also, more than through any other character is expressed a fierce 
determination to fight the whole world and if necessary smash it 
to pieces rather than submit to it: Sartorius, in Widowers’ 
Houses, has a hardness which nothing can break; Mrs.Warren — 
as capitalist is still possessed by the energy which raised her out — 
of the slums, and in her final challenge to society—‘‘ Pll do 
wrong and nothing but wrong ”—she seems consumed by a 
lust to destroy and corrupt. 

In Shaw’s critical writings too the same mood is present. 
In the beginning of The Perfect Wagnerite, commenting on the 
opening scene of The Rhine Gold, when the dwarf Alberic is 
mocked by the Rhine maidens and then steals the gold, Shaw 
compares him to “‘ some poor, rough, vulgar, coarse fellow ” 
who might offer to take his part in the aristocratic society of 
modern London, and is “‘ snubbed into the knowledge that only 
as a millionaire could he ever hope to bring that society to his 
feet.” There is nothing left for him “ but to curse the love he 
can never win, and turn remorselessly to the gold.”” Few men, 
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Shaw goes on to say, will thus voluntarily sacrifice love and 
“all the fruitful, creative, life-pursuing activities into which the 
loftiest human energy can develop it,” and set themselves to 
gather gold “in an exultant dream of wielding its Plutonic 
powers.” But when the “ Plutonic power,” by which Shaw 
makes it quite clear that he means capitalism, is “so strongly 
set up that the higher human impulses are suppressed as 
rebellious,” then “ the energetic spirits” have no other choice: 
they are “ driven to build their lives upon riches.” 

The energy which inspires the “ exultant dream ” of wielding 
the Plutonic power of capitalism is in reality, Shaw implies, the 
energy of frustrated creativeness. It is because of Alberic’s will 
to live that he gathers gold; it is because the capitalist has the 
vitality of an animal that he follows the “slot of money.” The 
millionaire is inspired with the demonic power of Dionysos. 

It is with this demonic power that Shaw wishes to magnify 
the figure of Undershaft in the scene in the second act. He 
strives to present Undershaft’s religion of money and gunpowder 
as one of ecstatic, mystic possession. And for this purpose he 
uses the suggestive power of music. 

In the earlier novels, it will be remembered, music played a 
considerable part, especially in The Irrational Knot and Love 
Among the Artists. From the time of An Unsocial Socialist, however, 
music completely disappears from all but Shaw’s critical work; 
his realists have no use for it. But starting with the sound of 
the gun at the end of Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, as the 
conversion of the rebel becomes more mystical, so music returns. 
The philosophy which restores to capitalists the innocence of 
animals, is introduced with the opening chords of Mozart’s 
Overture to Don Giovanni. Why not, if money is indeed life, 
as Undershaft proclaims, and if the pursuit of gold is but man’s 
creative energy diverted ? 

The stage directions, as so often in Shaw’s work, play an 
essential part in giving to the scene its musical quality. Soon 
after its opening, Cusins asks Undershaft if money and gun- 
powder is his religion; Undershaft answers, “Yes.” Then 
comes the stage direction: 


‘“* The cadence of this reply makes a full close in the con- 
versation.” 
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Then the next musical theme starts, upon the big drum. 
Undershaft tells Cusins that his drum is hollow, for it is only to 
kiss Barbara across the top of it that he has joined the Salvation 
Army. Cusins tells “ Father Undershaft ” that he is mistaken, 
for the Salvation Army, “ the army ofjoy, oflove, ofcourage . . . 
takes the poor professor of Greek,” and 


** reveals the true worship of Dionysos to him; sends him 
down the public street drumming dithyrambs (he plays a thundering 
flourish on the drums).” 


The whole scene then becomes dithyrambic. Cusins declaims 
a chorus from Euripides’ Bacchae; and “ triumphantly,” “in 
towering excitement,” “ with redoubled force,” ‘‘ with surging 
energy,” while Cusins, “reeling before the storm,” prostrates 
himself before ‘‘ Father Colossus—Mammoth Millionaire ”’, 
Undershaft shouts that one and the same power of madness 
possesses the maker of cannons, the translater of Euripides, and 
Barbara, the saviour of souls; and since this trinity has nothing 
to do with the ‘‘common mob of slaves and idolaters,”’ the 
saviour of souls must belong to the maker of cannons, not to the 
Salvation Army. 

One must imagine Shaw conducting the rush and roar and 
thunder of this scene as Owen Jack; in Love Among the Artists, 
conducted his symphony—“ Let it be an avalanche. From the 
top to the bottom of the Himalayas.” It is composed for the 
strongest, loudest, orchestration of dramatic art, as a tempestuous, 
crashing fortissimo, which will sweep the audience away in the 
surging power by which the millionaire, the poet and the 
saviour of souls are possessed and united. If we will understand 
Shaw’s ideas as he himself felt them, then the religion of money 
and gunpowder is the Dionysian frenzy of this trinity. Money 
is life; the Plutonic power of the capitalist is itself the creative 
vitality which the energetic spirits forswore in order to gain 
that Plutonic power. 

Then the key changes, or rather the dithyrambs cease and 
the storm dies away. For Shaw is concerned to show not only 
that the Dionysian creative energy of money is the same creative 
energy as in religion and poetry, but also to show that in money — 
above all this energy attains its highest potency. Therefore, 
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when Cusins warns him that Barbara, like Cusins himself, is in 
love with the common people and that Undershaft’s gospel 
will never get her away from the Salvation Army, Undershaft 
is made to reply: 


““ My friend: I never ask for what I can buy.” 


Barbara is not to be won “through religion alone”, as 
Undershaft said before the dithyrambs started; to demonstrate 
that power resides in money, she is to be bought. 

In both these aspects—as the Dionysian, and as the capitalist 
with the cheque-book—Undershaft is a theoretical construction 
rather than a living character, a dramatization of the thesis that 
money is life in justification of Shaw’s development; he is the 
embodiment of the ideas Shaw imposed on his dramatic vision, 
rather than the expression of that vision itself. 

But what now follows, is not theoretical construction; it is 
dramatic art, which exposes capitalism in its true character. 

Undershaft mobilizes his money against the Salvation Army, 
and finds that it is useless. 

Barbara has been holding a street corner meeting, at which 
Bronterre O’Brien Price has testified how he, who used to 
beat his white-haired mother, has found salvation, and during 
the last hymn she has worked the collection up, line by line, 
from 3/6 to 4/10. If Snobby had given his mother just one 
more kick, Barbara says to him, they would have got the whole 
five shillings. 


“* Undershaft Shall I contribute the odd twopence, Barbara ? 
The millionaire’s mite, eh? (He takes a couple of pennies from 
his pocket). 

Barbara How did you make that twopence ? 

Undershaft As usual. By selling cannons, torpedoes, sub- 
marines, and my new patent Grand Duke hand grenade. 
Barbara Put it back in your pocket. You cant buy your 
Salvation here for twopence: you must work it out.” 


This is one of Shaw’s great moments. These two pennies are 
money itself; all money is symbolized in these two copper coins 
that have circulated all through society. But now the flow of 
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their circulation stops, though behind these two pennies is the 
weight of a million pounds. Like Barbara, in a scene which 
this one recalls, Christ also looked at a penny, the symbol of 
all money, and said, “‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” Undershaft 
would say that all things are Cesar’s, though he would call 
Cesar God; all relations are money relations; money circulates 
everywhere. Money is money; shall not the capitalist’s millions 
push in where the pennies and halfpennies trickled from the 
people? The flood of the millions is blocked; not even twopence 
can find a hole. For money is not money, but a relationship 
between people; outside the relationship that makes it flow, 
money ceases to be money, and loses its power; the millionaire 
becomes a man, and his relations to others become human. Not 
money, but human relations, are the most important thing in the 
world; human relations, not money, are life. With all the power 
of his dramatic art, Shaw annihilates his own words. 

Having thus shown what is at stake in the battle between 
Barbara and Undershaft, Shaw makes him renew his attack. 
When Bill Walker to atone for having smashed Jenny’s face 
offers her a sovereign, which Barbara forbids her to accept, and 
Bill sneers that, being an earl’s grand-daughter, Barbara would 
look at nothing less than a hundred pounds, Undershaft sees 
his chance again and offers the other ninety-nine; again he is 
repulsed. And the pound remains lying on the silent dithyrambic 
drum where Bill Walker had thrown it. 

Then comes Undershaft’s victory, when ‘“ sardonically 
gallant,” he offers to Mrs. Baines to match the generous offer of 
Lord Saxmundham, distiller of Bodger’s whisky. With a fervent 
** Thank God,” Mrs. Baines accepts, and promises in return 
the Lord’s blessing and the fortification of their prayers. 

Not breaking the awed, fascinated silence in which Undershaft 
is watched writing his cheque for £5,000, Bill Walker says aside 
to Barbara, cynically, his voice and accent horribly debased : 


“Wot prawce Selvytion nah?” 
Salvation has become a commodity, and capitalism has 


conquered. 
Undershaft has bought the Church of the poor, and Barbara 
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with it, as he said he would; and he and Cusins wink 
at each other over Barbara’s bowed head. Then the music 
and the dithyrambs begin again, the dithyrambs of capitalism 
triumphant. Undershaft, cheque in hand, tells Mrs. Baines 
with brutal frankness—‘‘ Think of my business! think of the 
widows and orphans! the men and lads torn to pieces with 
shrapnel and poisoned with lyddite! ”—the origin of the money 
he is holding out to her. Cusins, who knows that the cheque 
is the price of Barbara, mounts on a bench “ in an ecstasy of 
mischief and “ takes the drumsticks from his pockets and 
flourishes them.” A kind of madness seizes everybody. Mrs. 
Baines and Jenny embrace in tears. Cusins rushes into the 
shelter, returning impetuously with a trombone, which he forces 
on to Undershaft, calling on him to intone “an Olympian 
diapason to the West Ham Salvation March,” a converted 
wedding chorus from one of Donizetti’s operas. 


“Cusins .. . We convert everything to good here, including 
Bodger. You remember the chorus. ‘For thee immense 
rejoicing—immenso giubilo—immenso giubilo.”’ (With drum 
obligato) Rum tum ti tum tum, tum tum ti ta— 

Barbara Dolly: you are breaking my heart. 
Cusins What is a broken heart more or less here? Dionysos 
Undershaft has descended. I am possessed.” 


The procession of the Salvation Army, with drums and trom- 
bone and “‘ Glory Hallelujah! ’’, is transformed into a Dionysian 
orgy of capitalism triumphant. This is the real Dionysos 
Undershaft who leads it. Its music and dithyrambs celebrate, 
not the mystic trinity of millionaire, poet and saviour of souls, 
but the power of capitalism to buy everything and make it a 
commodity. That is its Plutonic power: capitalism is not, as 
Shaw tried to convince himself and to express in the first part 
of this scene, itself the creative energy which men forswear for 
the love of gold; it prostitutes that creative energy to glorify 
the victory of money over men. 

Barbara is left alone: “‘ My God: why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Felt through the bitterness of her suffering, the Dionysian 
orgy of capitalism triumphant, the “ immense rejoicing,” is a 
delirious, Satanic dance of glee in the destruction of all human 


n * 
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values: everything can be bought; money is triumphant. 
This terrible scene is what Shaw the dramatist thinks and feels 
about capitalism. Here his work reaches its greatest height. 


But the scene misses its full power, and the play fails, because 
Shaw’s Fabianism imposes on Undershaft an irreconcilably 
contradictory role. 

When in the opening of the scene Undershaft says to Cusins, 
‘* Barbara must belong to us and not to the Salvation Army,” 
we are meant to hear the voice, not of the capitalist, but of the 
artist, the genius, the man possessed by creative energy; and 
it is by this power of life, not by the capitalist, that Barbara is 
to be won. She is to be won from her subservience to capitalism; 
for by devoting herself to an organization which makes the 
workers tractable, she unknowingly helps to perpetuate the 
society of poverty. She has to be shown that the procession of 
the Salvation Army with banners flying and drums thundering 
is nothing but a march of puppets who have been bought by 
the capitalist. 

But in order that she shall learn that the Salvation Army is the 
unconscious instrument of capitalism and necessarily, as Shaw 
says in the preface, “‘ on the side of the police and the military, 
no matter what it believes or disbelieves,” she must see Undershaft 
buying the Salvation Army; and to point the lesson, he must 
make explicit, as he tenders the cheque, where his profits have 
come from. Undershaft has to represent in the first part of the 
scene the creative power of humanity, and in the second part 
the power that destroys humanity for profit. 

Capitalism itself has these contradictory functions: it tears 
asunder all bonds but the cash nexus, and at the same time it 
creates the conditions for socialism and produces its own grave- 
diggers. But its grave-diggers are the proletariat. The con- 
tradictory functions of capitalism are not united in the person 
of the capitalist; they are the content of the class struggle. 
Because Shaw would not face the truth about the class war and 
lost faith in the workers, he made the capitalist embody the 
creative forces in capitalist society. ‘The contradictory role 
which Undershaft has to play is the expression of the profound 
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influence which Marx’s Capital had on Shaw, but also of the 
Fabian fallacy that imperialism, despite its atrocities, is pro- 
gressive and will lead of itself to socialism. 

The political fallacy destroys the integrity of Shaw’s art. 
Undershaft as the representative of creative energy and Under- 
shaft as the representative of ruthless capitalism each destroy 
the dramatic truth of the other. Therefore in the play, in the 
preface, and particularly in the passage quoted from the preface 
to The Irrational Knot, Shaw stresses the ruthlessness of the 
capitalist—“‘ Thou shalt starve ere I starve”—in order to 
suggest the energy of the creator. With forced recklessness, he 
exalts inhumanity as the mark of the free and the great. Only 
so can he identify the free and the great with the capitalist. 

He is revolted at his own cynicism, and tries to cast over 
capitalism the radiance of religion in order to make it convincing 
that Barbara, who has felt capitalism trampling on her own 
heart, should give herself to capitalism utterly. Avoiding, as 
always, the real centre of the dramatic conflict, he tries to divert 
attention from Barbara to Cusins, for whom, since he jokes 
secretly with the capitalist over the successful purchase of 
Barbara, the issues mean nothing. A few obvious debating 
points, some broad comedy, and everything is settled. Then a 
little love-making, a little mysticism, Sarah’s ‘‘ Pip! pip! ”’, and 
the curtain comes down on a great play gone wrong. 

For it is a great play in the scope of its conception. It boldly 
takes as its theme what it is Shaw’s merit to have made the 
theme of contemporary English drama—men and women as 
members of capitalist society. There is in it the vision, movingly 
and powerfully expressed, that capitalism degrades human 
relations into money relations. Beneath its wild anarchism there 
is a frantic desire to destroy capitalism. But Shaw’s Fabianism 
made him choose the wrong hero, the capitalist himself. 
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HE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK has been to study the conflict 
[ees Shaw’s dramatic vision and his Fabianism; and 

since this conflict reaches its height with Major Barbara, 
my task is now ended. But to say nothing of the plays that 
follow might be taken as implying that Fabianism had triumphed 
and all Shaw’s subsequent work is of no account. This would 
not be truce; and therefore I propose to sketch briefly the 
development in his later plays. 


I 


After Major Barbara, Shaw’s plays, one must admit, deteriorate 
until Heartbreak House. He was now, as Beatrice Webb wrote 
in her diary for 1905, “‘ the adored one of the smartest and most 
cynical set of English ‘ society’ ”’.1 He was a successful man 
in a world which, though it was uneasy, seemed as though it 
would last his time. When Shaw made Barbara say that the 
way of life lay through the factory of death, he was assuming 
his world’s stability: the factory of death was to be a firm base 
for progress. Persuading himself, even against the truth in the 
dramatic climax of his own play, that he had found the path 
for humanity, he rests for a time on his success, and trifles with 
different dramatic themes. 

The plays deal, not with the movement of society itself and 
its central conflict of capitalism and socialism, but with particular 
social questions, such as doctors, parents and children, marriage, 
religious persecution; and Shaw’s interest is divided between 
the social question and the comedy which enlivens its discussion 
but, like Androcles’ lion, puts the conclusions out of one’s mind. 

He does not develop the ideas expressed in Major Barbara 
and in the preface to the play; there are only occasional 
reminders of them. In Getting Married, for example, the Bishop 


1 Beatrice Webb: Our Partnership, edited by Barbara Drake and Margaret Cole, 
1948, p. 312. ‘ 
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advises the ascetic primitive Christian, Father Soames, to fall 
in love; for he would then “come to care unselfishly and 
diligently for money instead of being selfishly and lazily 
indifferent to it.’ But such echoes of Undershaft’s gospel of 
money are no more than echoes; the conflict out of which the 
gospel came is, for a time, over. 

The issue of capitalism and socialism appears but once, in 
Misalliance, and then in caricature of Shaw’s earlier self. A clerk, 
a degraded Robert Smith (the hero in Shaw’s first novel), 
whose protest against the drudgery of clerking borrows what 
vitality it has from IJmmaturity, is determined, like Captain 
Brassbound, to avenge the wrong done by a rich man to his 
mother; armed with a revolver, he comes to the house of her 
seducer, Tarleton, maker of Tarleton’s woollen underwear, and 
hides in a portable Turkish bath. He is, of course, soon dis- 
covered and easily overpowered; but when threatened with the 
police and imprisonment, he defiantly proclaims: 


“I never asked to be let off. I’m ashamed to be free 
instead of taking my part with the rest. Women—beautiful 
women of noble birth—are going to prison for their opinions. 
Girl students in Russia go to the gallows; let themselves be 
cut in pieces with the knout, or driven through the frozen 
snows of Siberia, sooner than stand looking on tamely at the 
world being made a hell for the toiling millions. If you were 
not all skunks and cowards you’d be suffering with them 
instead of battening here on the plunder of the poor.” 


The phrase “ battening on the plunder of the poor ”’ recalls the 
passage in the preface to the Unpleasant Plays, where Shaw said 
that in Widowers’ Houses he had shewn “ middle-class respect- 
ability and younger son gentility fattening on the poverty of 
the slum as flies fatten on filth; ’? but what a difference there 
is from the earlier play, and even from Captain Brassbound’s 
Converston. ‘The rebel against society has sunk into a puny, tame 
clerk who spends his four days’ holiday at Folkestone looking at 
** peepshows of rowdy girls having a good time,” and is spurred 
to his great deed of revolutionary daring by reading in a high- 
class six-shilling book the precept, “Affirm your manhood ”. 
The whole play has a peculiar unpleasantness. A vicious 
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boredom oppresses the Tarleton household. Tarleton’s daughter, 
Hypatia, who thrills at being called a “ glorious young beast”, 
is imprisoned in a household where nothing happens, and is 
engaged to a sterile intellectual, Bentley, who might be any age 
between seventeen and seventy. When Bentley’s young athletic 
friend, Joey, comes crashing down from an aeroplane, she 
provokes him as Blanche provoked Trench; and having excited 
him, says to the underwear king, her father, ‘“‘ Buy the brute 
for me.” Joey is quite willing to be bought. But first there 
must be a little poetry. So Hypatia chases Joey through the 
Surrey woods; and “ these woods of yours,” he later tells the 
assembled company, “ are full of magic,” and the churring of 
the fern owl. The poetry, however, is superfluous, for Joey 
presently says: 


“‘ Patsy fascinates me no doubt. I apparently fascinate 
Patsy. But, believe me, all that is not worth considering. . . . 
Patsy will do as well as another, provided the money is 
forthcoming.” 


Which thrills Patsy as much as being called “ glorious young 
beast ”. ‘“‘ Oh, you. beauty! ” she says, “you beauty!” 

This buying and selling of sexual partners is presented as the 
liberation of vitality from barren intellectualism and the 
suffocating stuffiness of the home; but with its false poetry and 
delighted cynicism, the liberation of vitality is as repellent as 
its imprisonment. It is true that another character symbolizing 
freedom crashes into the action—Lina Szczepanowska, who has 
gone as a passenger in Joey’s plane because she makes it a point 
of honour to risk her life every day; but her reality consists 
solely in echoes of Vivie Warren’s confident self-possession, her 
slapping people on the back and calling them “ old pal’, and 
in the comic business of all the characters muttering to them- 
selves “fish church ” in order to get their tongues round her 
unpronounceable name. 

It is characteristic of the plays of this period that their 
construction, though it may be formally strict, lacks inner con- 
centration. The Doctor’s Dilemma (1906), for example, is partly 
on the theme that “ the most tragic thing in the world is a man 
of genius who is not also a man of honor”’; it also illustrates 
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the conflict between the artist and the philistine; it is a satire 
on doctors, journalists and art critics; it is Shaw’s answer to 
the challenge that he could not write a play about death; it is 
the dramatization of a brilliant short story about a middle-aged 
man who successfully murdered the husband of the woman with 
whom he had fallen in love, only to hear her say, when he 
confesses to her his act and his love, “‘ In lo——- You! an elderly 
man!’’ These different themes never become one play, because 
Shaw avoids the central conflict. Behind the question of how 
much immorality or a-morality one must put up with from an 
artist because he is an artist, lies the crucial unanswered question 
of Protestant anarchism. As Shaw wrote in a new edition of 
The Sanity of Art published in 1907, there are conventions and 
rules, like those governing traffic, whose observance makes life 
easier; yet the liberation of man lies in his repudiation of duty. 
Where is the dividing line between justifiable and unjustifiable 
anarchism ? How is one to know whether any particular act is 
an impermissible violation of what Conolly in The IrrationalKnot 
called “‘ the main rules of the game”, or the freeing of man 
from his slavery to obsolete law? At the end of the preface to 
the new edition of The Sanity of Art Shaw calls on Dr. Nordau, 
whose thesis of the degeneracy of the artist he had so easily 
demolished, to “ shew us exactly where we are in this matter 
by ascertaining the real stigmata of genius; so that we may 
know whom to crucify and whom to put above the law.” The 
same intellectual and moral bewilderment disintegrates The 
Doctor's Dilemma. 

Similarly, the framework of Fanny’s First Play (1911), with its 
satire on the dramatic critics as they argue in stale clichés 
whether Fanny’s play is by Shaw, distracts attention from the 
serious message her play is meant to preach. And the message 
itself is humbug. As in Misalliance, the young generation, Bobby 
and Margaret, are imprisoned in the suffocating middle-class 
home; the play is their winning of their freedom. Margaret 
had been to the great Salvation Festival at the Albert Hall. 
She “ felt it ridiculous to go home in the bus after we had been 
singing so wonderfully about climbing up the golden stairs to 
heaven ”’, so she goes to a dancing hall. Cambridge students— 
it is Boat Race night—start smashing things; the police are 
called in; they grab hold of Margaret, who sees red and hits 
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one of them in the mouth, knocking out two of his teeth. She 
spends the night in the cells. But next morning “ the police 
were quite jolly; and everybody said it was a bit of English 
fun.”” When she comes out, having served her sentence, and 
her respectability disgraced, she marries the butler. A brave 
defiance of social prejudice? No, for the butler is really a 
duke’s son in disguise. The high spirits of the young man, 
Bobbie, and his Darling Dora get them also into trouble with 
the police. Bobbie also spends a fortnight in the cells; and he, 
on his release, marries Darling Dora. For he is so innocent 
that he has not realized what Darling Dora is. And no wonder: 
for Mrs. Warren’s girls are now daughters of joy. There is as 
much reality in the freedom which the younger generation win 
as there is honesty in the picture of the jolly police and the 
joyous prostitute. 

There are good scenes in Pygmalion (1912). Liza’s ‘‘ Not 
bloody likely ” has passed into the language; and the whole 
scene is true comedy, not only in the way Liza’s vitality breaks 
through the refinement imposed on her by her upper middle- 
class professors, but also in the tremulous daring with which 
the starved and repressed lady imitates the freedom of the 
flower girl, and goes on her way rejoicing, to use the new word 
in every drawing-room. But what of the end of the play? 
Liza, stitching genteelly at her needlework and carefully pro- 
nouncing all her correct vuwels, says with earnest gratitude to 
Professor Pickering that the beginning of her self-respect was 
when he called her “‘ Miss Doolittle”. The flower-girl has 
herself become a lady. 

In the plays of this period Shaw came near to accepting the 
whole social order of ladies and gentlemen, nearest of all in 
Getting Married (1908). It bears the sub-title “A Disquisitory 
Play”; but its purpose is rather to show that one cannot be 
disquisitory about marriage; for the reality of marriage lies too 
deep to be reasoned about. 

The disquisition proceeds in the twelfth-century Palace of the 
Bishop of Chelsea. ‘‘ It is a house built to last for ever,” say 
the stage directions. The Norman kitchen, with its immense 
fireplace and huge spit, its great oak chest, its big timber table 
surrounded by eleven stout rush-bottomed chairs, “ looks very 
spacious and clean and handsome and healthy ”. 
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The feudal meaning of this background is made explicit in 
the first scene between the Bishop’s wife, Mrs. Bridgenorth, and 
Mr. Collins, the greengrocer, who has been called in to arrange 
the wedding-breakfast for the marriage of the last of the Bridge- 
norths’ six daughters. He has “‘ those perfect manners which 
can be acquired only in keeping a shop for the sale of necessaries 
of life to ladies whose social position is so unquestionable that 
they are not anxious about it.” Mrs. Bridgenorth being herself 
one of these true ladies, with whom, as Collins says, ‘‘ nobody 
would ever forget himself and his place,” the lady and the 
greengrocer talk together with feudal -familiarity, conscious of 
the bond between them that each serves society in the station 
which neither of them wishes to leave. 

Then the representative of another feudal caste enters, the 
Bishop’s brother, the General “resplendent in full-dress 
uniform, with many medals and orders.” When the General 
finds that Mr. Collins, who is alderman as well as greengrocer, 
is wearing his ordinary clothes, he sends him to put on his 
civic attire, with the words: 


“‘ T attach importance to this as an affirmation of solidarity 
in the service of the community. The Bishop’s apron, 
my uniform, your robes: the Church, the Army, and the 
Municipality.” 


The final feudal touch is the Bishop’s talk about “ our old 
Bridgenorth burden ”, the burden laid, as The Perfect Wagnerite 
said, upon the “‘ gods”’, who must think and suffer for the 
toilers, the poor stupid giants. Though the Bishop is tempted 
to pray that the burden may be lifted, the Bridgenorths cannot 
escape it: in its revolt against unreasonable marriage laws, the 
Life Force has chosen as its instrument the Bishop’s daughter. 

She has begun the strike of the propertied classes against 
marriage, which the Bishop has foreseen. Nobody asks why it 
should be assumed, as they all do assume, that for the class 
without property their present domestic life is good enough; 
and the objections brought against marriage as affecting the 
upper middle class merely provide occasion for feeble comedy. 
The bride has locked herself into her bedroom, and is reading a 
pamphlet entitled “Do you know what you are going to do? 
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By a woman who has done it”; the bridegroom has been 
reading Belfort Bax’s essays on Men’s Wrongs. The hour for 
the wedding draws near; the organist plays through the 
Lohengrin music three times; but neither bride nor bridegroom 
comes to the church. She has discovered that if her husband 
commits a murder and is sent to penal servitude for life, she 

“will not be able to divorce him; he has discovered that he will 
be liable for damages for libellous statements she makes about 
Slattox and Chinnery for their treatment of their female labour 
(a still weaker echo of Mrs. Warren’s Profession). There are others 
of the propertied classes also in revolt against the marriage laws: 
in order to give his wife her divorce, Rejjy, the Bishop’s brother, 
had to knock her down on to a flower bed in the presence of 
the gardener and though he had carefully dug the bed over 
and removed all the stones, his wife still complained that she 
had got a worm down her neck; there is Lesbia, the perfect 
English lady, “ fastidious to the ends of her long finger-tips ”’, 
to whom the General keeps on vainly proposing, for though she 
is willing to have a child by him, she will not have her curtains 
smelling of tobacco-smoke. 

So they all draw up their rush-bottomed chairs around the 
big wooden table in the old Norman kitchen, and call in the 
Bishop’s monastic chaplain, Father Soames, in cassock and 
biretta to act as scribe; and against the feudal, Catholic back- 
ground (Father Soames blesses them with two fingers) these 
modern intellects set to work to draw up new marriage laws. 
With coldly fanatical contempt for their presumption, Father 
Soames takes down their contradictory proposals. They cannot 
agree on the first article. ‘‘ Psha!”’ says Father Soames, and 
tears up the document of their folly. 

Reason having proved its vanity, the voice of mysticism 
speaks. Mrs. George goes into her trance; and Father Soames 
listens, spellbound. 

And presently the bride and bridegroom return, made man 
and wife. Not because they have changed their minds (when 
we last saw the bride, she had been, Vivie-like, on the point of ~ 
going off to her girls’ club with her now useless wedding-cake 
sensibly divided into thirty-three slices, one for each girl), but 
because their minds have been changed for them by the revela- 
tion of the inadequacy of reason, by the Gothic scene, by the 
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Bridgenorth tradition of service to the community, by the three 
orders of Church, Army and Municipality in their ceremonial 
robes and uniforms, by the mystic voice speaking “ at the back 
of Godspeed”. The strike against marriage, to lead which 
seemed to be the Bridgenorths’ tragic destiny, collapses. Their 
destiny is to carry on and remember that they belong to the 
feudal order of ladies and gentlemen. 

Yet even these plays create tension; and because it is never 
satisfyingly released, it makes unreal the plays’ optimistic 
pretence that a solution has been achieved. 

The sense of discontented energy is particularly strong in 
Misalliance. The play comes to a stop with the following 
dialogue: 


“* Mrs. Tarleton. Is there anything else ? 

Tarleton. Well, I—er (he addresses Lina, and stops). I—er 
(he addresses Lord Summerhays, and stops). I— er (he gives it up). 
Well, I suppose — er —I suppose theres nothing more to 
be said. 

Hypatia (fervently) Thank goodness! 


Still, at the very end of the play, Hypatia is chafing under the 
boredom of the home and its eternal, aimless talk. In her fervent 
exclamation there is only relief that the talk has stopped, but 
no hope in any future. She has just had a husband bought for 
her; yet already the old boredom has returned. There is no 
life nor freedom anywhere. The curtain descends and annihi- 
lates them all: ‘“‘ Thank goodness.” Such a world is good for 
nothing but extinction; nothing else in the play is as real as 
the revulsion it excites. 

In Getting Married, the newly married couple return from 
church in such a state of moodiness that the very act ofmarrying 
only seems to confirm the criticism of the marriage laws, whose 
senseless absurdity makes the husband and wife resent in each 
other’s person the social compulsion to which they have submitted. 
Neither the uniforms of Church, Army and Municipality nor 
Mrs. George’s mysticism can awaken anything of the traditional 
joy of a wedding. And though the depression is dispelled by 
comedy, there is in its verbal slap-stick such hysterical craziness 
that it completely demolishes the dignified old Norman kitchen, 
and the Bridgenorths bravely bearing the heavy burden of God- 
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head lose all their feudal dignity. They are jostled off the stage 
by wild scenes of incoherent love between Mrs. George and her 
frantic lover, of which the last word is, that what a woman wants 
most has nothing to do with marriage at all. 

Even in these plays there is still an unspoken play, though — 
inarticulate. 






II 


‘That Heartbreak House, begun in 1913 but not published till 
1919, is so much better than the plays immediately preceding it, 
is perhaps due to the effect on Shaw of the approach of war and 
its outbreak in 1914. 

In his pamphlet Commonsense about the War, Shaw supported — 
the war, but he exposed the responsibility of: British policy for 
its outbreak. If the Kaiser was to be sent into exile, he wrote, 
““we must send Sir Edward Grey there too.” He assisted in 
the prosecution of the war (he collaborated with A. E. W. Mason 
in an “ Epistle to the Moors” designed to undo the effect of 
German propaganda based on Shaw’s own pamphlet); but at 
the same time he wrote that ‘‘ No doubt the heroic remedy . . .— 
is that both armies should shoot their officers and go home to 
gather in their harvests in the villages and make revolutions in 
the towns.” He thus aroused against himself fiercer opposition 
than he had had to face at any time since the Unpleasant Plays. 
Many newspapers violently attacked him, and cartoons of him 
appeared as a cross between an Irish terrier and a German 
dachshund, decorated with an Iron Cross on the tip of his tail. 

The “ smartest and most cynical set of English society ” felt 
it no longer quite safe to adore him; for his reputation now was — 
that of an unpatriotic pro-German socialist. Even at the height ~ 
or the depth of his vogue, he had never completely blinded 
himself to the social reality of those Edwardian days which to 
the set that had lionized him had seemed so peaceful and 
golden. In the cynical boredom and sensuality of Misalliance 
he had shewn them their true selves, even while he had bought 
their favour with his self-caricature in the “ revolutionary” 
who proclaims, ‘“ Rome fell. Babylon fell. Hindhead’s turn 
will also come.”? Now, under the shock of the war, he was less 
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anxious to please, and more free to see and speak the truth. 

Despite its apparent incoherence, Heartbreak House has the 
same kind of unity as the earlier plays. Its theme is, not parti- 
cular aspects of a society whose continuance is assumed, but 
society itself and its total disintegration. It is this consciousness 
of the collapse of capitalist society that lifts the play above those 
that followed Major Barbara. 

Shaw describes Heartbreak House as “‘A Fantasia in the Russian 
Manner on English Themes ”’, and in the preface acknowledges 
his debt to Tchechov, a number of whose plays had been pro- 
duced in London not long before the war. No summary can 
convey the play’s peculiar atmosphere. Shaw himself, when 
asked what it meant, replied, “How should J know? I am 
only the author.” Within a few minutes of the curtain rising, 
Shaw creates the sensation that no conventions any longer hold, 
that anything may happen, or nothing. Shaw had spoken of 
the freedom that comes from the knowledge that people will 
act as one expects: in the world of Heartbreak House that freedom 
and certainty no longer exist. 

After a long, slow prelude of uneasy silence as a girl waits, 
and sleeps, on an empty stage, the action begins. It breaks the 
spell of the strange opening; for it is a weakness of the play 
that the sense of the accepted order having broken down is 
very often conveyed by comic trivialities, as when the wild- 
looking old gentleman, Captain Shotover, will have it that the 
“‘ young and attractive female in the poop ”’, Ellie Dunn, is the 
daughter of a pirate who had been his boatswain, and thus 
introduces her to everybody; or when Captain Shotover’s 
daughter, Lady Utterword, becomes hysterical because her 
father, coming in with the tea and seeing her for the first time 
after eighteen years, merely remarks, “‘ What! another lady!” 
and goes off to fetch another cup. Nevertheless, there is felt 
to be real cause for hysteria; for those who still expect con- 
ventions to be observed, the world is one of such calm lunacy 
that it drives even the capitalist Mangan into a frenzy in which 
he starts tearing off his clothes. 

The play unites the characters in a common bewildered 
and hopeless humanity. Their reality is not in their differen- 
tiated individuality, but in an indissoluble bond which makes 
them one with another in a unity that has no meaning. 
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“ T feel nothing,” says Captain Shotover, ‘‘ but theaccursed 
happiness I have dreaded all my life long: the happiness that 
comes as life goes, the happiness of yielding and dreaming 
instead of resisting and doing, the sweetness of the fruit that 
is going rotten.” 


Pervading the play is a kind of “ accursed happiness” of 
resignation. In Blanco Posnet’s phrase, which Shotover uses 
of himself, he and all of them “ go soft”. In the third act, 
when they have all ceased striving to keep up some pretence of 
purpose in this meaningless world, they sit out in the garden, 
dreaming, sleeping or quietly talking in the warm, still night. 
They have accepted one another and the utter emptiness of their 
common existence; in the acceptance there is a relaxed content, 
and beneath it the knowledge that its sweetness is “‘ the sweet- 
ness of the fruit that is going rotten.” Then the bombs begin 
to fall; they waken to activity; they turn on all the lights and 
tear down all the curtains; they want to be wiped out and to 
know in that moment that they are alive. The Life Force has 
become the Death Force; and the characters chant weird 
hymns to their own destruction. 

But though the secure framework of bourgeois society has 
become only the memory of an illusion, money and capitalism 
remain; in the crowd of hysterically bewildered people, these 
are still real. They are too real for the unreality of the play. 
Amidst all the bottomless uncertainty, it is always accepted as 
certain that there will be enough money coming from some- 
where ; and Lady Utterword’s “‘ numskull of a husband ”’, an 
official high up in the colonial service, is a reserve of strength 
and security always in the background. 

The play attempts what is beyond its power. It tries to dissolve 
capitalism, like all other social relations, into unreality. It 
makes Boss Mangan also become infected with a sense of 
religious nightmare meaninglessness; he begins to tear off his 
clothes, as if he had ceased to be a capitalist and were only a 
naked man. And in the end, he, like everything and everybody 
else, turns out to be a fraud: he has no capital; he lives on a 
swollen expenses account. Thus to reduce capitalism to its 
pettier parasitism and to make the capitalist so susceptible to 
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a sense of the absurdity of existence that he frenziedly strips off 
his lendings, is to win a victory in a mock battle. 

Therefore the play softens the conflict symbolized in the main 
substance of the plot—the proposed marriage of Ellie Dunn, 
daughter of a fighter for freedom, to the capitalist Mangan. 
She says to Shotover: 


“It seems to me quite fair. He wants me for one thing: 
I want him for another. 
Captain Shotover Money ? 
Ellie Yes.” 


Captain Shotover tells her to remember that 


“your soul sticks to you if you stick to it; but the world 
has a way of slipping through your fingers.” 


Shaw is not speaking of the soul in Barbara’s mystical sense, 
but in the meaning of integrity. And the play states plainly 
that integrity is lost unless the capitalists are fought. Captain 
Shotover asks: 


“Are we to be kept for ever in the mud by these hogs to 
whom the universe is nothing but a machine for greasing 
their bristles and filling their snouts ? ” 


He goes on (he is speaking to Hector Hushabye, his son-in-law) : 


“There is enmity between our seed and their seed. They 
know it and act on.it, strangling our souls. They believe in 
themselves. When we believe in ourselves, we shall kill them.” 


Hector protests that he is making too much of his enemies. 


“‘ Hector They are too stupid to use their power. 

Captain Shotover Do not deceive yourself: they do use it. 
We kill the better half of ourselves every day to propitiate 
them. The knowledge that these people are there to render 
all our aspirations barren prevents us having the aspirations. 
And when we are tempted to seek their destruction they bring 
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forth demons to delude us, disguised as pretty daughters, and 
singers and poets and the like, for whose sake we spare them.” 


It is the weakness of the play that it does not hold to this 
truth. It is the failure to fight the Mangans that makes life 
poor and empty; but the play suggests that there is in the whole 
of life an inherent meaninglessness, under which the Mangans 
suffer no less than those whose souls they kill. Nowhere is 
there expressed any faith in socialism. And it reveals Shaw’s 
own unbelief in the other ideas extolled in earlier plays with 
reckless confidence that they are now all discarded. 

But in the background there is always the figure of the 
“ numskull of a husband,” the efficient imperialist, who would 
soon set Heartbreak House to rights, for his heart never breaks. 
“The numskull wins after all,” says Captain Shotover in the 
last act. One feels at moments that the lost souls of Heartbreak 
House are only pretending to be lost because it is an enter- 
taining sensation. 


III 


The Russian Revolution of 1917 intensified Shaw’s sense of 
the disintegration of the bourgeois world. But he saw in it also 
the triumph not of Fabianism, but of Socialism, of Marxism. 
He said in a speech at the Kingsway Hall in November, 1931: 


“I want to make you aware that with the success of the 
Russian experiment has occurred a sort of revolution which 
we must recognize in our terminology. . . . Up to the present 
you have had Fabianism, Social Democracy, Collectivism, 
Socialism and so on. All that has gone. There is nothing 
now but Communism, and in future it is quite futile to go 
about calling yourself Fabians. . . . From henceforth, owing 
to what has happened in Russia, you are either a communist, 
or what Macdonald and Snowden are, whatever exactly that” 
may be.” 


Despite his occasional praise of Mussolini and Hitler, he has — 
been an outspoken friend of the Soviet Union. In a broadcast — 
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to America on October 11, 1931 (not reported in the English 
Press), he said: 


* Hullo, all you dear old boobs who have been telling one 
another for a month past that I have gone dotty about 
Russia! This wonderful new power in the world, The Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, or, for short, the U.S.S.R., is 
what you get for your Liberty Loan and the blood of your 
young men. It was not what you intended to get; but it 
seems that it was what God intended you to get. Anyhow, 
you got it; and now you must make the best of it.” 


The contrast between the decaying capitalist world and the 
victorious advance of humanity in the Soviet Union revived 
Shaw’s early faith in socialism and his dramatic vision of the 
conflict in society between the forces of the past and of the 
future. In his plays there is again something of the same kind 
of tension as between dramatic vision and Fabianism in his 
earlier work; and again the dramatist is greater than the Fabian. 

But Shaw could not escape the consequences of his Fabianism, 
nor of the mysticism to which it had led him. From his admis- 
sion that the Russian Revolution had proved the truth of 
communism, Shaw did not consistently draw the conclusions; 
old habits of thought and feeling were too strong. That Tsarism 
and capitalism had been overthrown in a people’s revolution 
led by the proletariat and its Communist Party did not make 
Shaw examine why he had denied the possibility of leadership 
by the proletariat, rejected Marx for Jevons, and put his trust 
in the efficiency of imperialism and in the working of a spiritual 
power incarnate in members of the middle-class. Though 
practice has proved that the way to life is not through 
Undershaft’s factory of death, Shaw undertakes no serious 
criticism of his past mistakes. When in prefaces to his plays 
after Heartbreak House he discusses the crisis facing civilization, 
he employs essentially the same conceptions as he had in his 
survey of man’s history in The Quyintessence of Ibsenism and 
The Perfect Wagnerite. To the events in Russia he only makes 
a passing reference; or, as in his comparison of the Communist 
Party to the Catholic Church in the preface to Too True to be 
Good, he falsifies the new by identifying it with the old. 
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Conscious of the collapse of capitalist civilization and of the 
need for a new organization of society, Shaw criticizes, not his 
first acceptance of Fabianism, but his earlier atheism and the 
Darwinism on which it was founded. This attack is an important 
part of the intellectual background of his later plays. 

The substance of the attack is that Darwinism, in Samuel 
Butler’s words, ‘‘ banished mind from the universe.” Shaw 
writes in the preface to Back to Methuselah: 


“ There is a hideous fatalism about it, a ghastly and damn- 
able reduction of beauty and intelligence, of strength and pur- 
pose, of honor and aspiration, to such casually picturesque 
changes as an avalanche may make in a mountain landscape, 
or a railway accident in a human figure. To call this Natural 
Selection is a blasphemy, possible to many for whom Nature 
is nothing but a casual aggregation of inert and dead matter, 
but eternally impossible to the spirits and souls of the 
righteous.” 


Darwinism, says Shaw, should not be called Natural Selection, 
but Circumstantial Selection: for according to it, evolution is 
caused by the operation of circumstances working from without, 
and that which evolves is the purely passive object of these forces, 
which produce “an automatic Jesus ”’. 

This vision of life as a series“of accidents without purpose, 
Shaw continues, is not forced upon us by scientific materialism 
(In such Materialism as that of Lucretius and Tyndall,” he 
writes, ‘‘ there is a nobility which produces poetry ’’); it results 
from the importation into natural science of the social code of 
the capitalists. The preparation for Darwinism was 


“a vast political and clerical propaganda’”’ for capitalist 
liberty. ‘‘ People were tired of governments and kings and 
priests and providences, and wanted to find out how Nature 
would arrange matters if she were let alone.” 


But government of some kind there had to be: Darwinism 
and its moral atmosphere opened the door of government to men 
who treated other men as things because they had no vision of 
the active spirit within them; government was guided by no 
policy but unprincipled opportunism. 
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Darwinism, both as a theory of evolution and as social and 
political morality, Shaw fights with the theory of Creative 
Evolution that living organisms change because they want to; 
the evolutionary force is not in the external circumstances, but 
in the organism itself. Like Lorenz Oken, who in 1809 defined 
natural science as “‘ the science of the everlasting transformations 
of the Holy Ghost in the world,” Shaw describes this evolutionary 
force in religious images. Commenting on the fact that Oken 
anticipated modern cell morphology, he says: 


“The man who was scientific enough to see that the Holy 
Ghost is a scientific fact got easily in front of the laboratory 
researchers who sinned against it.” 


What there is in common, in Shaw’s conception, between creative 
evolution and religion is a belief, not in the real existence of the 
third member of the Trinity, but in the power of organisms, and 
particularly of man, to make themselves different. This is, 
according to Shaw, the only meaning of religion: that it is an 
expression of the creative spirit of man. The truth of all 
religions is that they are not truth, but legends. 

Religion is a form of art; and the legends of religion, in which 
alone is its reality, are to be enjoyed as art is enjoyed. The 
She-Ancient says in Back to Methuselah: 


** Art is the magic mirror you make to reflect your invisible 
dreams in visible pictures. You use a glass mirror to see 
your face: you use works of art to see your soul.” 


By the legends of his religions man awakens and directs his power 
to change himself. Darwinism denies that power. 

But in fact Darwin did not deny that organisms change, though 
he left the causes of the changes out of account and confined 
himself to the study of how through the struggle for existence 
their effects modify the species. Shaw blames him because he 
did not give a final answer to all the riddles of existence; for 
such was the kind of certainty which Shaw desired. And in his 
criticism that Darwin echoes contemporary bourgeois political 
principles, Shaw makes the same kind of error as Engels exposed 
in Herr Dihring’s reduction of Darwinism to an application of 
the theories of Malthus: 


L 
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“‘ However great the blunder made by Darwin in accepting 
so naively and without reflection the Malthusian theory, 
nevertheless anyone can see at the first glance that no 
Malthusian spectacles are required in order to perceive the 
struggle for existence in Nature.” 





Shaw wanted a world without struggle, a world in which he 
could feel at home. His attack upon Darwin for importing 
capitalist morality into nature is a barrier against consciousness 
both of the struggle for existence in nature and of the class 
struggle in society. He does not examine in what respects 
Darwinism gives an accurate account of the struggle for existence, 
and in what respects it is falsified by the ideology which the 
bourgeoisie employs in its class struggle against the workers; 
he says, in effect, “‘ Let us think, not of these things, but of the 
working of the Holy Ghost.” His enemy in Darwinism is its 
lack of religion. 

As a result, his conception of creative evolution, which is 
intended to inspire society to free itself from the deadening 
power of capitalism, becomes indistinguishable from the disguises 
of capitalism. Shaw was aware of this danger, but he under- 
estimated it. Ina section of the preface to Back to Methuselah 
entitled “‘ The Danger of Reaction ”, he warns against running 
back to our old superstitions. 


“It must therefore be said very precisely and clearly that 
the bankruptcy of Darwinism does not mean that Nobodaddy 
was Somebodaddy with ‘ body, parts, and passions’ after all; 
that the world was made in the year 4004 .B.c.; that damnation 
means an eternity of blazing brimstone. . . .” 


And so on through the rest of the dogmas of orthodox 
Christianity. He concludes: 


** If dwindling sects like the Church of England, the Church 
of Rome, the Greek Church, and the rest, persist in trying to 
cramp the human mind within the limits of these grotesque 
perversions of natural truths and poetic metaphors, then they 
must be ruthlessly banished from the schools to free the soul 
that is hidden in every dogma. The real Class War will be 
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a war of intellectual classes; and its conquest will be the 
souls of the children.” 


Shaw not only makes the mistake of thinking that the real 
class war is a war of ideas only; he also mistakes the issues in 
the war of ideas. In this war, the main weapon of reaction in 
the 2oth century has not been the old orthodox Christian theology 
of fire and brimstone, but an irrationalism whose gods are no 
longer recognizable 4s such. They are stripped of theology till 
there remains nothing but an élan vital, or are given an apparently 
real form in the Faustian urge of Spenglerian culture, in blood 
and soil and race, in the fictitious unity of a “ nation ” which is 
elevated above the real nation of class struggle (to say nothing 
of such later developments as existentialism and all the revivals 
of Comte’s Republic of the West—without even the republi- 
canism). Because they do not provoke the disbelief which rejects 
the literal dogmas of hell and brimstone, they are far more 
effective than the orthodox Christian theology which Shaw 
singles out for attack in fulfilling the purpose of reaction. 

Shaw did not realize the necessity of fighting these disguises 
of reaction and eradicating their influence on his own ideas. 
Like any Tory, he upholds against Darwinist materialism the 
“ scientific fact of the Holy Ghost”. And just as he tries to 
reconcile religion and science, so also in the Postscript written to 
Back to Methuselah in 1944, when the play appeared in the 
World’s Classics, he tries to find a middle way for humanity 
between ‘“‘a Marxist world in which the millennium will be 
guaranteed by a new Catholicism in which the proletarians of 
all lands are to unite,” and “ an idolatry of imaginary Carlylean 
heroes and bogus Nietzschean supermen.” 

The resulting confusion of ideas is particularly apparent in 
the preface to Saint Joan. Shaw repeats in different words what 
he had written about Candida in the preface to the Pleasant Plays: 
that it was a “ modern pre-Raphaelite play ”’, an expression of 
the new understanding of the Middle Ages; “ religion was 
alive again,” a sense of membership of the community whose 
corporate life expressed humanity’s Godhead. In a similar 
sense, Shaw now says: 


“ I write in full view of the Middle Ages, which may be said 
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to have been rediscovered in the middle of the nineteenth 
century after an eclipse of about four hundred and fifty years. 
The Renascence of antique literature and art in the sixteenth 
century, and the lusty growth of Capitalism, between them 
buried the Middle Ages; and their resurrection is a second 
Renascence.” 


And he adds: “ I have taken care to let the medieval atmosphere 
blow through my play freely.” 

In the religious spirit of the Middle Ages Shaw finds that 
vision of truth which the theologians of to-day have lost through 

‘misunderstanding their own theology, and the scientists through 
misunderstanding their own science. Scientists and theologians 
alike are guilty of the heresy that “ theology and science are 
two different and opposite impulses, rivals for human allegiance” ; 
whereas the real subject of both is the working of the Holy Ghost. 
Theologians maintain that the visions which appeared to Joan 
were objectively real; scientists declare them to have been 
merely hallucinations. But because “‘ modern science is making 
short work of the hallucinations without regard to the vital 
importance of the things they symbolize,” the danger is in the 
blindness of modern science to the truth in the content of the 
symbols rather than in the assertion by religion of their objective 
reality. For the scientists sin against the Holy Ghost: they are 
blind to the religious truth, which the theologians recognize even 
while they distort it, of man’s divinity; and in that truth is the 
only hope of civilization. 

At the time of Candida, Shaw presented the revival of the 
religious sense as finding its fulfilment in the quickening of 
Christian Socialism; but in the preface to Saint Joan the religious 
consciousness has become an end in itself. There is no longer a 
mention of socialism, not even Christian. Society is to be 
regenerated by men casting off the self-centred individualism of 
the age of reason and of capitalism and by their feeling within 
themselves the working of the Holy Ghost. And as in The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism and The Perfect Wagnerite Shaw’s refusal 
to face the practical issues of his theory of anarchism as the 
liberation of man’s Godhead led him to compromise with 
capitalism, so now he will not define his theory of the Holy Ghost 
in terms of action, but compromises with the Catholic Church. 
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In the earlier works he was afraid of the State; and when his 
theory of anarchism confronted him with the question whether 
the will of humanity must accept the existing form of capitalist 
State as necessary and permanent, he sought refuge in a trick 
of words: the State must be recognized, not as the State, but 
as a committee of citizens, “ mostly fools”. In the preface to 
Saint Foan he says that “the Holy Ghost .. . flashes with 
unerring aim upon the individual” ; but what if the Holy 
Ghost inspires the individual to defy the Church and the State ? 
Shaw’s comfortable answer is that “ thought, when really free, 
must by its own law take the path that leads to The Church’s 
bosom.” The Holy Ghost must be patient; all things work for 
good. Shaw continues: 


“TI have before me the letter of a Catholic priest. ‘In 
your play,’ he writes, ‘ I see the dramatic presentation of the 
conflict of the Regal, sacerdotal, and Prophetical powers, in 
which Joan was crushed. To me it is not the victory of any 
one of them over the others that will bring peace and the 
Reign of the Saints in the Kingdom of God, but their fruitful 
interaction in a costly but noble state of tension.” The Pope 
himself could not put it better; nor can I. We must accept 
the tension, and maintain it nobly without letting ourselves 
be tempted to relieve it by burning the thread.” 


Those words were written, by a man professing himself a 
communist, six years after the Socialist Revolution. That 
Revolution had already burned the thread. 


IV 


Such is the intellectual background to Saint Joan; yet the 
play rises above it. For when Shaw begins to imagine dramatic 
situations, and his characters begin to speak and act and come 
into conflict with one another, his idealism, though it affects 
and restricts his dramatic vision, no longer dominates as it does 
in his more abstract thinking. 

The movement of the play in its first three scenes creates the 
sense of the surge of a popular rising, with Joan at its head, 
winning over the waverers and carrying them along with 
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it, sweeping aside all those who say that France can never 
be liberated, infecting the court and the king with its own 
enthusiasm, inspiring the army, and making straight for the 
enemy’s guns in the confidence of victory. 

Each of the scenes works up to a burst of irresistible onward 
movement. As the first scene closes, Joan dashes out in wild 
excitement, followed by Poulengey—the time of waiting is over, 
and action has begun. At the close of the second scene, the king 
and all the knights draw their swords, shouting ‘‘ To Orleans!” 
At the close of the third, the contrary wind that has kept the rafts 
moored to the banks suddenly changes. Joan and Dunois 
dash out to lead the attack, and the Page “ capers out after 
them, mad with excitement.” 

This is not mysticism, but a real movement of liberation; 
this is the real sense of life, which Shaw’s Fabianism and idealism 
perverted into the mysticism of the Holy Ghost. 

The weakness is that Joan herself does not come from the 
movement; she creates it by her personal qualities, and the 
people follow. Her identity with them is in her ways of speech, 
her country accent, and blunt manner rather than in their 
common passion for the freedom of France. She, rather than 
the movement she represents, overcomes the hesitations of the 
doubters, and she does so by bewildering an opponent like 
Baudricourt with that quickness of retort characteristic of the 
earlier Shavian heroes, whom she closely resembles. Thereby 
the conflict loses the greatness of its subject, and the action falls 
from the level of the people’s struggle for freedom to such trivial 
comedy as the Steward rushing in at the end of the first scene 
to say that “‘ the hens are laying like mad”. 

The individualism which makes Joan’s personality the impulse 
of the movement she leads also confuses the theme of the play. 
Despite the individualism, dominant in the first three scenes is 
the advance of the people; it is dominant also in the fourth 
scene, where the Earl of Warwick and Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, ally themselves to crush this national, Protestant 
movement which threatens equally the power of the feudal 
aristocracy and of the Church. It is still strong in the fifth 
scene, in the ambulatory of Rheims Cathedral, after the 
coronation of the King, when Joan wants to press the attack 
and liberate Paris, but the King, the Church and the General 
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commanding the army want to play for safety; Joan replies that 
they are timid because they are still fighting in the old way, 
trusting to knights who are thinking only about chivalry and 
ransoms, instead of to common folk. 


“Remember the day your knights and captains refused to 
follow me to attack the English at Orleans! You locked the 
gates to keep me in; and/it was the townsfolk and the common 
people that followed me, and forced the gate, and shewed you 
the way to fight in earnest.” 


When they all turn on her and warn her that she is alone, she 
answers: 


“TI will go out now to the common people, and let the love 
in their eyes comfort me for the hate in yours. You will all 
be glad to see me burnt; but if I go through the fire I shall 
go through it to their hearts for ever and ever. And so, 
God be with me!” 


And the moving impression of this speech is made articulate 
when, in answer to Dunois’ words that he must leave Joan to 
her doom if she gets caught, her faithful follower La Hire 
replies: 


“Then you had better chain me up; for I could follow 
her to hell when the spirit rises in her like that.” 


But in this scene there is divided emotion. For the conflict 
is not so much between Joan, the leader of the common people, 
and the rulers of Church and State, but rather between the 
lonely, inspired saint and those who mistrust or hate the strange- 
ness and reckless passion of such holiness. Joan seems to stand, 
not among the people, but alone with the sound of the bells, 
in which she hears the voices of her saints. As Joan’s loneliness 
deepens, so does the mysticism; and as the people kneel to kiss 
the feet of their saint, the onward impetus of their movement 
ceases, and France becomes an abstraction. 

In the trial, their movement is forgotten. Joan is not accused 
as leader of the people. There is only one passing reference to 
Protestantism, none to the people’s national movement. 
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Warwick, as the representative of the English State rather than 
of feudal aristocracy, strives to speed Joan’s sentence, but the 
trial itself is presented as a fair examination of a heretic by an 
ecclesiastical court which, in strange and sudden contrast to the 
corrupt worldliness of the Church as represented by the Arch- 
bishop, is sincerely anxious to save the heretic’s soul; and her 
heresy is that she believes in her voices. The first part of the 
play succeeds in creating the impression of the people in every 
country rising against reactionary feudalism; but the trial 
scene dramatizes rather that “costly tension’? which must 
be “nobly maintained” between “ Regal, sacerdotal, and | 
Prophetical powers” of which Shaw spoke in the preface. 
Joan is sentenced, the preface states, by “ normally innocent 
people in the energy of their righteousness ”; and the Inquisitor 
recognizes the innocence of Joan herself. Her death is the 
tragedy inherent in the very nature of society; man’s liberation 
can only come, as The Quintessence of Ibsenism said, by the 
individual’s repudiation of all duty except that to his own inner 
voice; yet the thread must not be burned which holds Church, 
State and individual in a noble tension. The contradiction must 
be borne, though it involves the death of the innocent. 

Thus at the climax of the play Shaw eliminates from the 
action what has been its mainspring—the movement of the 
people; and he ennobles the enemies of the people with that 
impartiality and justice with which bourgeois idealism always 
endows the State. It is here that the influence of the reactionary 
ideas in the preface is most apparent. The force which is the 
positive content underlying Shaw’s conception of creative 
evolution, the struggle of the people to make their own lives, is 
suppressed, and the leader of that struggle becomes a figure in 
a mystic tragedy; and since one of the antagonists, the people, 
suddenly passes out of existence and the other antagonist, feudal 
authority, is suddenly spiritualized, the tragedy is no tragedy. 

But again Shaw’s artistic vision rises above his mysticism. 
After Joan has been led away to be burned, the Inquisitor says 
to the Bishop of Beauvais: 


“I am accustomed to the fire: it is soon over. But it is 
a terrible thing to see a young and innocent creature crushed 
between these mighty forces, the Church and the Law.” 
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They follow Joan out. Then comes one of the most dramatic 
moments in all Shaw’s work. 

The Earl of Warwick—the real author of Joan’s death; for, 
as the action has shown from the start, it is his deliberate policy, 
not the costly tension between Regal, sacerdotal, and Prophetical 
powers, which has brought her to the stake—is left alone on the 
empty stage, while from the courtyard outside “ the glow and 
flicker of fire can now be seen reddening the May daylight.” 


“Warwick looks round. Finding himself alone, he calls for 
attendance. 

Warwick Hallo: some attendance here! (Silence) Hallo, 
there! (Silence). Hallo! Brian, you young blackguard, 
where are you? (Silence). Guard! (Silence). They have 
all gone to see the burning: even that child.” 


There is a sense of growing uneasiness, a menace, in the 
emptiness of the stage. Warwick’s words “ even that child” 
show even in him a consciousness of the atrocity that is being 
committed; and as his calls for attendance echo without answer, 
the silence seems to be the gathering of the forces that will 
bring him to account. 


“The silence is broken by someone frantically howling and 
sobbing. 

Warwick What in the devil’s name ? 

The Chaplain staggers in from the courtyard like a demented creature, 
his face streaming with tears, making the piteous sounds that Warwick 
has heard. He stumbles to the prisoner’s stool, and throws himself 
upon it with heartrending sobs.” 





This is the first voice from the silence. 

The Chaplain rushes wildly out, shrieking; and Brother 
Martin follows him. The Earl of Warwick, turning at the door, 
finds himself alone with the black figure of the Executioner. 
As the two of them stand face to face, after the threatening silence 
and the Chaplain’s heartbroken sobs, the Executioner seems to 
confront Warwick as Joan’s avenger. She is again the leader 
of the people; and though she is dead, the movement which she 
led has but begun. 
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This moment, not the appearance of the gentleman in Captain 
Brassbound’s top hat with the canonization order from the 
Vatican, is the true epilogue, which shows that there can be no 
final defeat of the people. 

In the Epilogue which Shaw actually wrote he cancels this 
moment. Joan becomes again the lonely saint, which has been 
Shaw’s favourite daydream. All the characters kneel to recite 
their litany to her, while the halo brightens round her head, as 
if the force that moves society were not in themselves, but in a 
heaven above them. Ironically, when heaven threatens to 
open and its saints to descend, they one and all make excuses 
to hurry away; but the religious feeling lingers, and Joan’s 
last words are filled with it. The poetry with which Shaw 
wishes to heighten the scene is a cry from the past. 

But in his full power as dramatist, Shaw knows that the 
movement of society comes from its conflict, and he looks towards 
the future. 


One might apply to Shaw these words of Marx about 
Proudhon. 


“* Proudhon had a natural inclination for dialectics. But as he 
never grasped really scientific dialectics he never got further than 
sophistry. In fact this hung together with his petty-bourgeois 
point of view. Like the historian Raumer, the petty-bourgeois is 
composed of On The One Hand and On The Other Hand. 
This is so in his economic interests and therefore in his politics, in 
his scientific, religious and artistic views. It is so in his morals, 
in everything. He is a living contradiction. If, like Proudhon, 
he is in addition a gifted man, he will soon learn to play with his 
own contradictions and develop them according to circumstances 
into striking, ostentatious, now scandalous or now. brilliant 
paradoxes. Charlatanism in science and accommodation in 
politics are inseparable from such a point of view. There only 
remains one governing motive, the vanity of the subject, and the 
only question for him, as for all vain people, is the success of the 
moment, the attention of the day. Thus the simple moral sense, 
which always kept a Rousseau, for instance, far from even the 
semblance of compromise with the powers that be, is necessarily 
extinguished.” 





1 Karl Marx, Poverty of Philosophy, Page 171, 
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Son of a minor civil servant turned unsuccessful tradesman, 
with pretensions to be one of the gentry, Shaw, like Proudhon, 
stands between the capitalist class and the working class. 
With a natural bent towards dialectics, he also has played with 
his own contradictions; and as he has indirectly admitted in 
his self-portraits, vanity has made him exhibit himself as 
“‘ saviour of mankind—just of the sort they like.” 

Resembling him so deeply, Shaw was probably more at his 
ease with Proudhon, who in his famous aphorism “ Property is 
theft ” assumed the existence of absolute property which the 
theft violates, than he was with Marx, who scientifically 
analyzed bourgeois property. And he therefore endeavoured to 
change Marx into a second Proudhon, writing in The Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook: ‘‘ The thieves had their revenge when Marx 
convicted the bourgeoisie of theft.” 

Importing into Marx his own abstract bourgeois morality 
and then condemning Marx for moral romanticism, Shaw was 
unable to develop his natural bent for dialectics into truly 
scientific dialectics. He has remained the living contradiction; 
and for this reason his readers and audiences have been so often 
at a loss whether or not to take him seriously. The inhumanity 
of capitalism stirs him to angry hatred; yet no cleverer defence 
of capitalism has ever been made than Shaw’s picture of the 
Nietzschean capitalist following his natural instincts with the 
innocence of an animal. He has the reputation of an incorrupt- 
ible rationalist, whose head rules his heart; yet he has felt more 
intensely and profoundly than he has thought, and the instincts 
and emotions which his bourgeois individualism has suppressed 
have partly found release in bourgeois mysticism and senti- 
mentality. For years he worked with untiring devotion for the 
cause of socialism, and in his polemics both by the spoken and 
the written word routed its enemies with matchless skill; yet 
almost his first essay in polemics was a squib against Marx’s 
Capital. He helped to make Fabianism Fabian and to deter- 
mine its opportunist policy of peaceful, gradual transition 
without struggle to social democracy; yet he calls on the 
‘‘ impecunious mobs ” to employ the same violence against the 
capitalists as the capitalists have always used against them. 

And the two sides of the contradictions meet. Speaking of 
the Russian “‘ economists ” who were the counterpart to Fabian 
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opportunism, and of the terrorists whom Shaw resembles in his 
anarchist talk, Lenin said that the root both of the economism 
and the terrorism was lack of faith in the power of the working- 
class to carry out a revolution. So also with Shaw: whether 
he places his faith in the armaments manufacturer or in 
Bakunin, his words have the same sense—that no hope can be 
placed in the workers. 

This lack of faith is not due only to Shaw’s social origin in 
the petty bourgeoisie or to his personal character, but also to 
the undeveloped state of the working-class movement in Britain. 
It also lacked faith in itself, in the sense that its leaders, during 
those formative years in the early ’80’s when Shaw first became 
aware of the economic basis of society, were dominated by 
radical, not socialist, democracy. After the victories of the 
working-class with the enfranchisement of the town workers in 
1867 and the legalization of trade unions, strikes and picketing 
in 1874/5, the exploiting classes set out to “buy the proletariat.” 


*‘ Trade union officials were no longer ‘ wicked agitators "j 
they were pressed to sit on Royal Commissions and 
School Boards; Tories adopted the word ‘ democratic’ as 
a term of praise instead of abuse. . . . The system which 
Mr. J. H. Thomas admired for ‘making me what I am’ 
was fairly launched.” ! 


At the same time, the socialist movement in Britain was 
beginning, but it was numerically small and _ theoretically 
unclear, and had little contact with the mass of the working- 
class. Shaw’s plays reflect all this—the influence of the propa- 
ganda of imperialism among the workers, the common belief in 
an identity of interests between the exploiters and the exploited, 
and the weakness and confusion of the socialist movement; they 
reflect the lack of proletarian consciousness and organization in 
the Britain of the ’80’s and ’go’s, as well as Shaw’s own petty 
bourgeois origin and outlook. 

One must also remember in what state the English drama was 
when Shaw began to write his plays. The average play merely 
complicated melodramatically and solved romantically the 
sentimental and financial relations within a middle-class house- 





1 Dona Torr, Tom Mann, p. 12. 
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hold. Shaw wished to express a conflict which was in fact that of 
class against class; but the dramatic form from which he had to 
start was steeped in the prevailing social conception that the 
world of middle-class society was the natural, permanent, real 
world, the only world. Shaw had to break through the barrier, 
which most dramatists were too awed even to approach, defend- 
ing the imaginary world of the drama against the forces of 
change in the world of reality; he had to create the means to 
express dramatically that the men and women on the stage 
were members of a society based on exploitation. He created 
these means; and the degree of intellectual energy required to 
defy the dramatic convention of his time with such boldness as 
in the Unpleasant Plays is a measure of how intensely Shaw was 
conscious of capitalist exploitation. 

One must recognize in Shaw’s work its aesthetic and its political 
weaknesses, and that they have common origin in his isolation 
from the force that will make the future, the working-class 
movement of socialism. But it would be meaningless to lay on 
Shaw himself the sole responsibility. His isolation is part of 
the history of the British Labour movement. 

And while the weaknesses in Shaw’s work must be understood 
as a result of the undeveloped state of that movement in the 
1gth century as well as of his own social position, that is not 
all that need be understood. Shaw is not simply and solely 
a petty bourgeois, wholly conditioned as such by his upbringing; 
he is a human being with desires, emotions, will and intelligence. 
And the history of Britain during Shaw’s lifetime has been not 
merely one of confused theory and class collaboration among 
the leaders of the workers; for the class struggle continues, even 
though leaders deny it, and the contradictions of capitalism 
deepen. They have been unceasingly active within Shaw 
himself, in the conflict between what he as a human being wanted 
from life and what society offered him. Contrast the style of 
Immaturity—truthful, sensitive, intellectually and emotionally 
alert—with the style of life in contemporary middle-class 
London society, its dull, pretentious, tasteless stupidity, its 
snobbery, and frightened hypocrisy. Shaw was moulded by the 
social surroundings into which he was born; but he rebelled 
against them, and in Marx’s Capital he found his own thoughts. 

Beneath the form impressed on Shaw’s mind by his upbringing 
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and beneath the compromise and confusion in the Labour 
movement, a richer life was active; Shaw’s work, when it 
reached its heights, expressed the life that was actually being 
lived, but was not yet realized, by society. He discovers, 
though he also conceals, reality. We know today far more 
than Shaw could know in the ’80’s or the ’90’s about the move- 
ment of society. But practice still remains ahead of theory; 
the movement which is taking place but is not yet known, 
must become known, in order to win communism. Shaw’s 
work at its best has the intellectual energy of this advance. 

He fell among Fabians; but he is “ a good man fallen among 
Fabians.” 
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